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Although puppets have played an important role in the dramatic life of many peoples in all parts 
of the world, through the ages, it was not until twenty years ago that America became particularly 
aware of this form of dramatic art. Perhaps Tony Sarg has done more than any one person to bring 
the puppet to his present position in American life. Today we are told thera are more than fifty pro- 
fessional marionette troupes presenting over five hundred plays in the United States. Courses in 
puppetry have been introduced in many of the leading universities and art schools. Many students 
and hundreds of teachers every year are taking courses in this interesting art. So; universal has this 
movement become that national associations of puppeteers are now joining the International Marion- 
ette Society. 


Almost every phase of drama is now presented by puppets, for they no longer perform for the 
purpose of providing raucous fun. They now have reached the dignity of giving us! the tragedies of 
Shakespeare and Eugene O'Neill, as well as sophisticated comedy, musical comedy, and farce. 
They are appearing in satirical comedy sketches, in sophisticated Broadway revues, as supper club en- 
tertainers and in motion pictures. 


In the last field they have managed to contribute a valuable element in building up the play. ‘The 
New Gulliver,"’ a Russian version of Swift's well known story, marks a definite step in the use of 
puppet actors. In this play an extraordinary cast of three thousand puppets plays a wide range of 
characters. One living character plays the part of a fourteen year old Russian boy who dreams of 
himself shipwrecked and captured by Lilliputian puppets no larger than a finger. They are made of 
rubber, metal, wood and cloth, and, due to the artistry of their creator, gracefully express a wide 
range of human emotions. They are not operated by strings but by human hands which ingeniously 
arrange them between photographic exposures. 


The advertising world, too, has siezed upon puppets as a mest satisfactory way to attract atten- 
tion to popular merchandise, and we now find them parading as dress models to sell women's wear, 
as diving girls for bathing suits, and as salesmen for groceries. 


Perhaps it is in the field of education in general and art in particular that puppetry has flourished 
most in America in recent years. They have been found most adaptable to a wide range of ac- 
tivities, because of their qualities to engage the interest of young people. Puppetry has in some 
cases done much to enlist the interest of many maladjusted children in high schools, and once their 
endeavors take a definite direction they frequently lead to an organization of effort and growth. 
In such cases the work with puppets is not in any sense vocational, nor is it at first taken as an 
art, but rather as a means of implanting a dramatic interest few can ignore. 


This ancient art has taken root securely in America and promises much in the years ahead. Yet 
in all parts of the world the puppet has his audience. The doll theatre in Osaka, Japan, we are 
told, is the oldest marionette theatre in the world, and here the characters, beautifully decorated 
and about three feet high, are manipulated by hand rather than by strings. The Teatro dei Piccoli 
of Rome has won international fame through its leader, Podrecca, who has toured America with 


his puppets. 


Because puppetry is a living art and has been a vital means to creative expression for mankind 
through the ages to the present when it is more popular than ever before in history, the material 
included in the following pages should be of timely interest. 
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This court dignitary from "The New 
Gulliver" is a puppet by A. Putshko. 
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Since prehistoric times the puppet has played a 
commendable role in the history of the plastic arts; 
identified in its earlier forms with the doll, mask, 
image and ikon, it assumes a livelier role on the speak- 
ing stage with the inception of that medium, and 
finally appears on the motion picture screen which, in 
the form of the shadow puppet, it antedated, in some 
measure inspired, and occasionally now imitates. The 
longest recorded runs of any individual dramatic piece 
have appeared on the stages of the puppet theatre— 
the numerous ramifications of the Charlemagne 
legends, the many early miracle plays, Punch and his 
ancestors, and the Don Juan and Faust tales. 

Long before the Christian era, these lively but life- 
less manikins made their appearance in mediterranean 
countries; figures with movable limbs have been found 
in Egyptian tombs and among Etruscan remains; 
Aristotle, Apuleius, Galen, Horace, and Plato allude to 
stringed figures; Xenophon mentions a performance 
viewed in 422 B. C. In the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
the populace became so fascinated by puppet plays 
that -the Emperor himself became interested. The 
puppet theatre seems to have become fairly well 
established in Italy in dramatic forms that parallel 
the early Commedia dell ’Arte; were taken thence by 
traveling jugglers and mountebanks to northern 
Europe to appear in Germany as early as 1253, in 
France and Flanders during the 14th century, and in 
England in the 16th. But, barring infrequent troupes 
imported from Europe, and the religious ceremonial 
use, by the Indians of the Southwest, of figures that 
may be considered puppets, the art of puppetry was 
unknown in America until comparatively recent years. 

An Italian puppet theatre established in London in 
1573 so impressed Shakespeare that he mentions 
puppets repeatedly thereafter; in 1609 Ben Jonson 
was moved to praise a French troupe, and later ended 
his “Tale of a Tub” with a puppet play in five scenes; 
Joseph Haydn wrote ((1773-1780) five operettas for 
the puppeteers of the Hungarian Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy; George Sand and her son Maurice built 
and operated in their home a puppet theatre that 
excited the admiration of prominent intellectual con- 
temporaries. Goethe wrote for puppetry, and his 
“Faust” was undoubtedly influenced more by the pre- 
sentation of that folk-legend by contemporary pup- 
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By GEOFFREY ARCHBOLD 


peteers than by Marlowe’s earlier opus. To continue 
the recital of names of persons who have been inter- 
ested in, or have contributed to the development of 
puppetry is simply to list names renowned in the arts: 
Lessing, LeSage, Maeterlink, Shaw, Schnitzler, Ana- 
tole France, Goldoni, Mozart, Gounod, Lewis Carroll, 
Caran d’Ache, Respighi, DeFalla, and so on. 

The name “puppet” (Lat. pupa, Fr. poupée—doll) 
is a generic term covering the entire theatrical doll 
family. Puppets are also known by the Italian term 
“fantoceini” (It. fantino—child) and “piccoli” (It. 
piccolo—small). Puppets may be divided into two 
groups, determined by form, “round” and “flat.” A 
further classification, according to means of opera- 
tion, defines: 1. Marionettes, usually operated by 
strings or rods from above. 2. Guignol figures (Punch 
and his kin), usually worn on the hand and operated 
from below. 3. Shadow puppets (and most other flat 
puppets), usually operated by rods from below. The 
string-operated marionette (It. marionette—Virgin 
Mary, or It. morio—buffoon or fool) is the most 
familiar Occidental form. Limited space forbids a 
technical description of the complex mechanics of 
puppet operation; these methods are those most com- 
monly used, although each of the three types of pup- 
pets may be manipulated by any of several methods 
or combinations of them. The following chart repro- 
duced through the courtesy of Paul McPharlin is a 
most complete and concise analysis of types of puppets 
and means of operation: 


SHAPE MODE OF OPERATION 
From Above From Below From Level. 
I. Marionettes, or} II. Stick or Rod Ill. Jigging Pup- 
ROUND String Puppets Puppets. ets. 
a. By String. b. By Rod and a. By String. 
b. By Rod String. b. By Rod. 
IV. Hand Puppets V. Finger Puppets 
a. By Hand In- a. By Finger 
side. and Rod 
b. By Hand and 
String. 
VI. Paper or Board Puppets 
a. By Rod. b. By Rod. d. By Rod 
c. By Magnet. i. To Backstage. 
ii. To Wings. 
FLAT| VII. Shadow Puppets (1) Opaque (2) Translucent 
a. By Rod. ec. By Rod. 
b. By Rod and 
String. 
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A Chinese shadow puppet 
from the collection of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


A Javanese shadow puppet 
from the collection of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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GEOFFREY LANDESMAN 


A Javanese rod puppet Marionette: Cave Man, by 
from the collection of the Tatterman for Kelvinator's 


Cleveland Museum of Art. "The World on a String.” 
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GEOFFREY LANDESMAN 


Abraham Lincoln, from "Lincoln and 
the Pig," produced by Marionette 


Sir Francis Bacon, made by 
Fellowship of Detroit. Paul McPharlin. 


Tatterman for Kelvinator's 
"The World on a String." 
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The hand-puppet (known to the Italians as “‘burat- 
tini’) is worn like a glove, held above the operator’s 
head, and animated by moving the fingers. Punch 
(Punchinello, Polichinelle, Pulcinello), the most fa- 
miliar exponent of this type of puppet, whose gro- 
tesque appearance is said to duplicate that of the 
Romance clown Maccus, originated in Italy in 1575 
and came to England (via France) where it attained 
great prominence about 1688; Addison describes him 
in an article written in 1697. 

The Japanese use a curious sort of puppet that falls 
within this classification, but is not worn on the hand. 
These puppets are large and heavy (3 to 5 ft. high, 
10 to 80 lbs. weight) and have no articulate body or 
frame-work. They are animated from behind by men 
(hooded and clothed in black for “invisibility” ) whose 
actions are plainly visible to the audience. Each major 
character requires the services of three men, known 
as “‘trainers,” who are said to spend twelve years in 
learning their trade; the minor characters are oper- 
ated each by a single man, and the audible part of the 
play is provided by a reader and a samisen player. 

Shadow-puppets, favored by the Orientals, may be 
either translucent or opaque; they move on a plane 
with the heads of the operators, and are usually 
manipulated by means of thin rods affixed to various 
parts of the figures. The performance takes place 
behind a translucent curtain, and the puppets are 
lighted from behind so that their shadows are cast 
on the curtain. Colored lighting is often used and, in 
the case of translucent figures, the puppets are colored 
so as to cast colored shadows. Although Asiatics 
(China, Japan, Siam, Burma, Java, India, Ceylon, 
Bali, Turkey) also employ three-dimensional puppets, 
the flat shadow-puppet. predominates. These are 
usually cut from stiffened animal hide, which may be 
rendered translucent by oiling, and the greatest skill 
and ingenuity is utilized in their cutting, which often 
involves the use of most elaborate filigree work. In 
certain countries women are prohibited from associat- 
ing with an audience of men, but are permitted to 
view the performance from the rear of the curtain; 
this segregation caused an elaboration of the flat, 
opaque puppets—they are sometimes modeled, painted, 
and gilded, so that the women view a performance of 
colored low-relief figures and the men see only the 


shadows. 


The highly grotesque and unnatural appearance of the 
puppets originating in Islamic countries is explained 
by the Mohammedan prohibition against repro- 
ducing natural form, consequently these artists must 
draw from the realm of fantasy for their creations. 
Despite these grotesqueries, the Oriental stylized and 
symbolical puppets are as readily recognized by their 
audiences as the similarly conventionalized religious 
or mythological characters of the West are recognized 
by Occidentals. One of the favorite shadow charac- 


ters of the Near East is “Karagoéz’” (Karghensis or 
Karaguez), whose name signifies ‘“‘man with the pene- 
trating black eyes,” who came from Persia to Turkey 
about 1652, thence to Greece. He is a sort of vagabond, 
the equivalent of Punch, and he may still be seen, in 
modern form, in the well-known shadow theatre of 


Anthony Mollas in Athens. 
familiar with the traditional forms of the Oriental 
shadow-puppet to find Mollas and others introducing 
airplanes, automobiles, and zeppelins among these 
ancient forms. 


String-puppets, or marionettes, predominated in 
Europe during the 16th century, gave way to the 
hand-puppet during the 17th, regained public favor 
and have held it ever since. Marionettes may be con- 
trolled by a very few or a great many strings, attached 
to the hands, feet, ankles, wrists, knees, elbows, and 
other parts of their anatomy. Contrary to popular 
conception, the other ends of the strings are not at- 
tached to the manipulator’s fingers. Manipulation is 
contrived with a “control’’—a very simple wooden de- 
vice consisting of a piece resembling a small cross (to 
which most of the strings regulating head and torso 
movements are attached) to be held in one hand, and a 
plain bar (carrying the strings regulating limb move- 
ment) to be held in the other hand. In contemporary 
practice, the manipulator usually speaks the lines dele- 
gated to the characters he controls. 


Plays for puppets range from the juvenile “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” to the mature “Emperor Jones.” 
Excepting a few pieces written especially for puppets, 
such as Maeterlinck’s “Death of Tintagiles” and 
Kreymborg’s “Lima Beans,” most of the dramatic 
material has been adapted from standard works: 
Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle,” Thackeray’s “The Rose 
and the Ring,” Ruskin’s “King of the Golden River,” 
and Stevenson’s “Treasure Island.”’ Sorry to say, too 
much of this material is chosen with an eye to the 
juvenile, rather than the adult audience. Plays such 
as “The Melon Thief,” as adapted from an ancient 
Japanese Noh-play (as presented by the Tatterman 
Marionettes), seem ideally suited to the requirements 
of the Lilliputian theatre. Certain of the puppet plays 
involve curious coincidences: Collodi’s ‘Pinnochio,” 
the story of a marionette, has been enacted by 
marionettes; Cervantes’ “Don Quixote,” which in- 
cludes a famous passage wherein the lean knight de- 
stroys a marionette theatre, has also been presented 
by marionettes. O’Neill’s “Hairy Ape,” in which, in 
the stage production, the “5th Avenue Paraders” wear 
masks and simulate puppet motion, has been adapted 
and presented by the Bunin-Levin marionettes, 
using- rather abstract and symbolic puppets for these 
characters. Further, many of the popular characters 
from the films and the comic strips have acquired 
marionette counterparts: Disney’s “Mickey Mouse,” 
Herriman’s “Krazy Kat,” and Soglow’s “Little King” 
(by Remo Bufano). 
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With the exceptions previously noted, there was no 
native puppet theatre in the United States prior to 
the World War. Gordon Craig’s writings, about 1908, 
had aroused a little interest in the subject in this 
country; Dan Beard, artist, author, and naturalist, 
included a chapter on puppets in one of his handicraft 


~, books in 1913; Maurice Brown and his wife, Ellen van 


Volkenberg, of the Chicago Little Theatre, had experi- 
mented with marionettes; Winthrop Ames planned to 
import a marionette troupe from Munich, but the war 


intervened and forced him to abandon his plans. 
Brander Matthews, writing of the theatre in 1916, 
devoted a chapter of his book to the discussion of 
puppets—as an art undeveloped in this country. 
After the war, Winthrop Ames encountered Tony 
Sarg, humorous artist, who had become interested in 
toys, dolls, and marionettes during his previous resi- 
dence in London; between them they contrived to 
present what was probably the first popular perform- 
ance of native marionettes in this country. Sarg had 
become fascinated by the excellent Holden troupe in 
London, but found it impossible to penetrate behind 
the scenes to discover the process of manipulation. 
There was at that time little technical information on 
puppets available, but Sarg, by attending dozens of 
the Holden performances, managed to guess many of 
the secrets of construction and operation. After some 
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experimentation, he managed to evolve practicable 
marionettes, and has since become a large contributor 
to the technique of puppetry. It was the publicity 
given Sarg and the technical excellence of his troupe 
that started widespread interest in puppetry in 
America. 

Sarg’s first public performance employed three-foot 
puppets, and actors, in addition to the puppeteers, to 
speak the lines. The use of such large figures and 
the crowd of back-stage performers was quickly recog- 


A scene from one of the 
puppet plays by Tony Sarg. 


nized as cumbersome and expensive, so the size of the 
dolls was reduced to two feet and the puppeteers were 
taught to speak the lines of the characters they 
manipulated. These practices have attained general 
use among most puppet troupes today. Sarg recently 
estimated thirty-eight professional companies as his 
competitors (contrasted to no competition whatsoever 
fifteen years ago), and at least three hundred amateur 
companies working in schools, etc.; a flood of books on 
puppets has issued from the press, and Sarg’s own 
marionette book (first edition 1921) is in its ninth 
printing. Another reliable source puts the number of 
active puppeteers of all kinds in the United States at 
more than three thousand. 

Coincident with Sarg’s early success, numerous other 
experimenters evolved throughout the country. De- 
velopments in Cleveland may exemplify characteristic 
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progress: Raymond O’Neil, early director of the 
Cleveland Play House, with the direction of Grace 
Treat and marionettes and settings by Geo. Clisby, 
gave a pioneer production of Maeterlinck’s “Death of 
Tintagiles.”. Later productions of the Play House 
group (also, in collaboration with the Museum of Art) 
enlisted a talented array of artists, writers, and pup- 
peteers. Two of these enthusiasts have published 
books on puppetry: Helen Haiman Joseph, “A Book 
of Marionettes” (1920), and Winifred H. Mills (with 
Louise M. Dunn), “Marionettes, Masks and Shadows” 
(1927). Mrs. Mills has been notably successful in 
producing marionette and shadow plays with her 
pupils at Fairmont Jr. High School. The Tatterman 
Marionettes (Duncan-Mabley, Inc.) later developed 
one of the country’s most successful professional 
troupes. They write, adapt, and produce their own 
plays; design and manufacture their own equipment, 
settings, and marionettes. In common with a num- 
ber of other producers in other cities, they also manu- 
facture stock puppets of various descriptions for 
amateur use. This organization, in addition to its per- 
manent staff, gives frequent commissions to free-lance 
designers and sculptors, maintains a cast of about two 
hundred puppets and sets for ten complete shows, and 
has played in nearly every state east of the Mississippi. 


In the latter part of the 19th century, a few 
European experimenters wrought a current vogue for 
shadow-puppets, based on Oriental models, which were 
called “Chinese shadows,’ or “ombres Chinoises.” 
This led to the development of what was known as 
the “magic lantern’”—later the stereopticon—although 
these projected still-pictures were also known as 
Chinese shadows. It is probable that these projecting 
devices contributed much to the trend of thought that 
was later to invent the cinematograph. With the mo- 
tion picture an accepted popular success, the puppet 
entered the films as early as 1916. Tony Sarg made 
comedy shorts with jointed silhouette figures in 1921. 
“The Lost World’ and “King Kong” were notable ex- 
amples of time-lapse photography with jointed figures; 
the more recent movie “I Am Suzanne” involved amus- 
ing passages with performances by the Yale Pup- 
peteers and the Teatro dei Piccoli. One of the most 
ambitious fusions of the oldest and newest of the 
theatrical arts was the film “The Story of Prince 
Achmed,” photographed from posed shadow-puppets 
by the Comenius-Filmesellschaft, of Munich, between 
1924-26. The technique was somewhat similar to 
that used in making animated cartoons; it is esti- 
mated that about two hundred and fifty thousand still 
shots were taken, of which one hundred thousand were 
used in the completed film. 

Puppets have been used for educational, propagan- 
dist, and advertising purposes at various times and 
places, but their direct use in advertising and pub- 
licity is a recent development. In Czechoslovakia they 
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are used as teachers in the schools and as trainers in 
the army. Their use in U. S. S. R. is now wide- 


spread for propaganda, as well as for amusement; the 


Central Puppet Theatre of Moscow has three branches 
in that city, and the creative work receives the time 
and attention of the Soviet Union’s leading artists, 
directors, and sculptors. The two seasons of the 
Chicago Century of Progress definitely introduced the 
puppet as an advertising medium. Commercial 
marionette programs at the Fair were sponsored by 
Kelvinator (Tatterman Marionettes), A. & P. Stores, 
Electric Light and Power Industries (Pasadena Pup- 
peteers), Brown Shoe Co. (Meyer Levin Marionettes), 


and others. From March to May, 1935, the Standard 


Oil Co. of Indiana presented a short advertising 
sketch with marionettes (Sue Hastings) at the Chi- 
cago Better Homes Exhibit, and other advertisers are 
recognizing the efficacy of the medium. The Kroger 
Food Foundation put marionettes to work in a movie 
for cooking schools; the marionettes were built to rep- 
resent animated food products—an animated banana, 
a can of corn with ears of corn for arms and legs, and 
similar treatment of meat, bread, baking powder, 
coffee, etc—the marionette film was found to be less 
expensive to produce than the usual animated film. 


The technique of puppetry has advanced rapidly 
during the past few years, but with few exceptions the 
character of the puppet itself has remained natural- 
istic and the nature of the plays juvenile. Humor- 
ous, fantastic, and romantic plays have greatly in- 
creased in number and type, both as adaptations 
and plays written especially for puppets. Some experi- 
mentation has been carried on in America with deco- 
rative and stylized puppets, but little seems to have 
been done here comparable to the “constructionist 
absolute marionettes”—in abstract forms created of 
wires, celluloid balls, rings, and beads—developed at 
the Dessau Bauhaus. 


Gordon Craig, whose revolutionary ideas have 
greatly influenced the modern theatre, many years ago 
suggested that the flesh-and-blood actor be replaced 
by the marionette—the Uber-marionette, as he styled 
it. The human actor, he felt, is prone to value his own 
personality higher than that of the character he is 
intended to portray; the marionette, being without 
eccentricities or egocentricities, would, according to 
Craig, be the perfect medium for dramatic expres- 
sion —eliminating the sometimes temperamental 
human intermediary. Eleanora Duse once said, “Ly- 
ing between dream and reality, the marionette can be 
made perfect when it is guided by a soul.” And the 
motto of Ivo Puhonny, the German puppeteer, reads: 
“A good marionette is of greater value than a living 
mediocrity.” 
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OF PUPPETS AND 


Classic—“Of or pertaining to the highest rank in 
literature or art; of admitted excellence.”’ — The Dic- 
tionary. 

In America today, the puppet has become firmly en- 
trenched in education; he is the correlation problem 
par excellence, providing no end of varied activities 
upon which children can expend their artistic, mechan- 
ical and dramatic impulses. Though a puppet show 
makes rigorous demands upon the time and effort of 
all concerned, it is generally agreed that it is well 
worth while, for have not the children been lured into 
learning? Have they not worked diligently, believing 
all the while that they were just having fun? Such 


is the fascination of puppetry. The puppet accepts this 
educational exploitation with good grace, for always 
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Marjorie Batchelder's marionettes 
in "The Birds'' by Aristophanes. 


CLASSIC DRAMA 


By MARJORIE BATCHELDER 


he has found friends among the children. In the 
market places of medieval towns, in the gardens of 
Paris, or wherever the puppet man chose to set up his 
show, he has been sure of appreciation if there were 
children about. And so today, puppets are generally 
considered to be the sport of children; useful devices 
for developing their creative ability and fostering 
their imagination, or providing an excellent substitute 
for the movies. 

But what of the puppet himself? What of his 
ancient prestige as a dramatic form? Is he to remain 
only an educational tool, his crudeness excused on the 
ground that the children learned so much doing the 
show? What of the puppet as an entertainer of adults, 
acting in classic drama? Must children be the only ones 
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to enjoy the imaginative art of the purvet? Perhaps 
adults need it more than they, else why should they 
attend the children’s shows obviously enjoying them, 
but with an apologetic feeling of reverting to child- 
hood all the while? 

it was not always thus. The Japanese puppet 
theater was sophisticated entertainment from which 
the human actors later derived most of their conven- 
tions. So also was the Chinese shadow theater, play- 
ing largely to audiences of artistocratic ladies who 
were not allowed to attend the regular theater. In its 
early days, puppetry was closely allied with religion— 
a serious business of awing the people with images of 
the gods bowing their heads, moving their hands, and 
sometimes, no doubt, raising the proverbial eyebrow. 
In 1888 a group of Parisian writers and artists, find- 
ing the contemporary theatre inadequate, under the 
leadership of M. Signoret, founded a puppet theater 
for the specific purpose of producing the classic dramas 
of various countries. The comedies of Shakespeare 
and Aristophanes, works by Cervantes and religious 
dramas were enacted with great success during the 
four years in which this playhouse operated. 


Among puppet makers today there are many who 
are not content that puppetry be confined to juvenile 
audiences. To be sure, they build shows for the most 
part which will appeal to children, but they dream of 
a time when they can also produce plays which will 
entice adult audiences to their doors; people who come 
because they enjoy the type of drama which the pup- 
pet can give, needing no child as an excuse for their 
attendance. To this end puppeteers discourse upon 
the impressive history of puppets; they explain (to 
anyone who will listen) the workings of the figures; 
they do their utmost to convince the “public” that 
their work is not idle doll playing, but an art requiring 
skill and versatility. They look enviously towards 
Europe, where the puppet is much more highly 
honored; where monthly magazines are published 
about him; where theatres are built to house him. 
‘ But we must not digress; our business is with puppets 
in America. i 

In 1932, Ralph Chessé of San Francisco wrote of 
the puppet and its possibilities for acting classic 
drama: “The marionette wants to grow up, and is 
growing up, and his ambition to play “Hamlet” is as 
natural as the ambition of every human actor who 
ever trod the boards. Give him his chance, and he 
will surprise you with his skill in expessing tragedy, 
or sophisticated comedy such as would thrill the 
skeptics who believe only in his ability to be a 
grotesque clown with awkward gestures. The poetry 
and rhythmic beauty that is Shakespeare’s, the acid 
biting satire that is Moliére’s, the tragic mood that 
is Materlinck’s is all the true medium for the tiny 
perishable stage that we people with stringed wooden 
actors. Here the artist is free, and his interpretation 
of the play is the thing. He will find a new beauty 
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here, a unity of form and movement that will breathe 


new life into the old plays. For after all, we go to 
the theatre to see, to hear and to feel something that 
does not actually exist; we must be carried away with 
the scene or the purpose of the play is lost. Only the 
marionette can accomplish this in the theater. His is 
the very essence of majesty, of dignity, of grace, of 
comedy, of tragedy and of all the other faculties neces- 
sary with which to create a poetic mood.” 

Now, in 1936, is there any evidence that the 
marionette continues “to grow up’? There is much 
puppet activity — people are making puppets and 
writing about them with much enthusiasm, but chil- 
dren remain the chief benefactors! For every venture 
into the classics, there are dozens of Jack and the 
Beanstalk and the like; for every person who considers 
puppetry an art, there are hundreds who consider it 
childish entertainment, or worse still, are totally un- 
aware of it. 


But there are faint glimmerings of hope. Organiza- 
tions (especially clubs of all sorts), weary of the usual 
entertainment program and thirsting for novelty, 
pounce upon puppets to beguile them for a time. The 
members are duly astonished at the revelation of the 
intricacies of the art; they go away with more respect 
than they came. And that is something, even though 
they may not be very discriminating. The puppet 
makes the first appeal, and if the puppeteer can gain 
respect for his art, a good foundation has been laid 
for interest in real puppet drama. 

But where is the drama to be found? Out of the 
long list of plays produced each year, there are a few 
chosen especially to appeal to adults. These ventures 
are usually undertaken as an experiment; sandwiched 
in between children’s shows, which are the puppeteer’s 
bread and butter. The situation is not quite so bad 
as one might think, for the puppet is unusually wide 
in his appeal, and many plays which delight children 
are of equal satisfaction to adults. This quality is 
best found in the person of Mr. Punch, who is for all 
puppet lovers the symbol of the puppet’s immortality. 
A universal character, he changes his name from coun- 
try to country—Casper in Germany, Polichinelle in 
France, Karaguez in Turkey—but not his attributes. 
His never failing ability to overcome his adversaries, 
to escape from all embroilments and to maintain his 
rascally head intact upon his shoulders, make him the 
puppet triumphant. His humor, now clever and subtle, 
now coarse and slapstick, is but another quality in- 
herent in all good puppet art. With Mr. Punch, both 
children and grown-ups meet on common ground, for 
both relish laughter. 

So it comes about that some puppeteers turn to the 
classics and find there material which is humorous but 
at the same time more solid in literary and dramatic 
values. Shakespeare’s works at once present them- 
selves for consideration, especially the comedies, where 
action and witty dialogue are combined, as in The 
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Taming of the Shrew. It has been done quite fre- 
quently, the Detroit Marionette Fellowship production 
under the direction of Paul McPharlin being a notable 


instance. And there are promises of revivals soon— 
both the Martin Marionettes of Cincinnati and the 
Tatterman Marionettes of Cleveland contemplate it— 
the latter on an Elizabethan stage. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, too, offers excellent possibilities 
(fairies can really be fairy-like!). This was one of 
the plays given in Chicago about the time of the 
World War, by Ellen Van Volkenburg, who was one 
of the first in America to demonstrate the artistic 
quality of puppets. 

The tragedies would seem beyond the reach of pup- 
pet acting, yet Macbeth and Hamlet have been pro- 
duced by Ralph Chessé. In 1929 he decided to experi- 
ment with marionettes and Shakespeare. He describes 
the undertaking thus: “Shakespeare had stood the 
test of every style of acting and production for hun- 
dreds of years, so why not use marionettes? These 
were my reasons: the marionette could be made the 
perfect instrument of the theater because he is an 
obedient servant to his creator, because he could be 
part of a stage pattern, because he could move with 
an economy of movement, because he permitted a 
greater unity in the whole production than could be 
achieved by humans and because above all he could 
make Shakespeare’s poetry live in a new way. With 
these theories to start with, I presented with a small 
company of six puppeteers a very abbreviated version 
of Hamlet to a small audience of literary people and 
artists, and a number of skeptical ladies and gentle- 
men of the press who came to laugh stayed to shed 
a tear, to rub their eyes in amazement at the trick of 
illusion that held them in a spell, and to pay tribute 
to an eighteen inch Hamlet who showed no concern at 
the curious scrutiny to which he was subjected.” 

The success of this performance led to others— 
Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, The Merchant of Venice 
—which have likewise been popular. Moliére’s Don 
Juan and L’Avare were also found to be good puppet 
material. With his concentration upon the classics, 
Chessé’s work promises to aid materially in making 
puppetry a form of adult entertainment. Now he is 
working upon The Crock of Gold after James Stephens, 
and he will continue his Shakespearean presentations 
with The Tempest. 

Some interesting work has recently been done 
with religious drama. Here the puppet treads upon 
familiar ground, for in almost every country he first 
appeared in connection with religious ritual. When 
Christianity finally prevailed over paganism, puppets 
were used to enact the Bible stories, especially during 
festival seasons such as Christmas and Easter. In 
England during the 16th and 17th centuries, puppet 
shows traveled about giving morality and mystery 
plays of the same type as those performed by humans. 
The Prodigal Son, the Motion of Babylon and Ninevah 
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With Jonah and the Whale were among the most 
popular. Two years ago, David Kammerer in Clayton, 
Mo., produced the Second Shepherd’s Play from the 
Towneley Cycle of mysteries—an interesting revival 
of an old dramatic form, and quite in the puppet 
tradition. 

Martin and Olga Stevens of Cincinnati have been 
working with religious drama for the past two years, 
producing a serious and moving Nativity and an 
equally impressive Passion Play. They have success- 
fully demonstrated the power of puppets to convey 
the deeper emotional quality of religion. For puppets 
are completely impersonal and unself-conscious; divine 
personages upon the puppet stage have that other- 
world remoteness which is so difficult to attain with 
living actors. Those who have seen this Passion Play 
have been particularly impressed with this quality in 
the marionettes; they are at once human yet genuinely 
reverent. 

Rod puppets worked from below by means of stiff 
wires or umbrella ribs are interesting in religious 
drama because controlled and dignified movement is 
facilitated. I have used this type in a group of re- 
ligious plays and find it very effective. This means 
of control was used by M. Signoret in his Petit 
Théatre mentioned above. Noél, a nativity play writ- 
ten for that theater by Maurice Bouchor, has been 
produced by Paul McPharlin using rod figures. The 
exquisite and spiritual beauty of his puppets, aided 
by music and expressive lighting, make this an out- 
standing example of how significant puppets can be 
in religious plays. It is to be hoped that puppets may 
be used more in this type of drama; there is some 
indication today that the ancient association of the 
puppet and religion has a chance of surviving. 

A list of the classic dramas which have appeared 
upon the puppet stage in the last five years would in- 
clude a variety of works from different countries. 
There is the old classic of the puppet theater, Doctor 
Faust, one of the best of all plays for it combines a 
serious theme with a humorous one, thus pleasing 
everybody. It has fantasy, too—devils and spells and 
apparitions. And at the end, Faust is unmistakably 
led off to Hell by the demons—no doubt as an object 
lesson for the Germans among whom it originated. 
To complete the day’s work of soul-destruction, the 
devils try to ensnare Casper also, but he proves more 
wary and in the manner of his English cousin, Punch, 
outwits them! A bit paradoxical, but puppets are 
never too careful about poetic justice. Though not 
performed so frequently as one would expect, it has 
had a number of revivals, notably by Paul McPharlin 
(who has made an excellent translation of the play), 
Tony Sarg and Perry Dilley. 

From Don Quixote comes the episode of Master 
Peter’s Puppet Play, made into an operetta by Manuel 
de Falla and presented by Remo Bufano of New York. 
Don Quixote witnesses a puppet show, and in his 
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chivalrous zeal, tights and demolishes the puppet 
knights to rescue the puppet heroine! Two sizes of 
figures were used—the Don, his squire, and the show- 
man were more than life size; the puppets about three 
feet. They performed on a double stage having an 
inner and an outer proscenium. 

Last year The Kingsland Marionettes played forty 
performances of Cyrano de Bergerac at summer camps 
—a harmonious setting for the romantic Cyrano. 
Other French plays have appeared: Chessé’s Moliére 
productions mentioned above and Rostand’s Last 
Night of Don Juan by the Detroit Marionette Fellow- 
ship being examples. 

Some plays by well-known modern playwrights have 
proved adaptable to the puppet stage. O’Neill’s E'm- 
peror Jones was given in 1932 by Chessé, and in 1934 
by the Marionette Guild of New York, under the direc- 
tion of Jerome Magon. The Hairy Ape was produced 
in 1931 by Meyer Levin and Louis Bunin, with the 
Fifth Avenue paraders highly stylized—‘‘A procession 
with something of the relentless horror of Franken- 
steins in their detached, mechanical unawareness.” 

A play which puppeteers eagerly await is the Tat- 
terman Marionettes’ (Duncan Mabley, Inc. of Cleve- 
land) ambitious production of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, due 
to appear next year. We hear reports of 30” mario- 
nettes worked by eight operators upon a stage having 
a 12’x 20’ proscenium. Terence Von Duren designed 
the show several years ago; now it is being prepared 
as an “artistic venture’”—a distinct and intentional 
contribution to adult puppet entertainment. The stage 
design is in the modern manner—semi-permanent 
units combined with interchangeable pieces for some 
of the scenes, while for others, rock-like forms upon 
turntables are to be used with changes of position and 
lighting for a variety of different effects. And the 
Troll-King, with his gorgeous mantle and his yards 
and yards of white beard promises fantasy in good 
measure. 

This company has been successful in providing adult 
‘entertainment along with children’s plays and a list 
of its dramatizations has a generous proportion of 
such works. 

Among the Greek classics a number of puppeteers 
have found inspiration. In 1926, a work which was 
later to have “puppet interest,’”’ was composed by 
Strawinsky. In Oedipus Rex, for orchestra and chorus, 
Greek and modern met in a unique manner. It was 
given a series of memorable performances in 1931, 
sponsored by the League of Composers, with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, a chorus and soloists, 
and puppets 10’ high. Representing the principal 
characters of the story, their faces with the set ex- 
pression of Greek tragic masks, their arms and heads 
moving in solemn gestures, they formed a visual ac- 
companiment to the music. Remo Bufano made them, 
employing both rods and strings to control them, with 
operators below and above. There has been some dis- 
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agreement as to the appropriateness of these figures; 
but it was an illuminating experiment and a new ven- 
ture for puppets. 

Aristophanes occasionally gets revived in one form 
or another. When divested of those passages which 
are too locally political to be understood by a modern 
audience, there is still enough left to make excellent 
puppet comedy, for the situations which provoked 
laughter in the 5th century B. C. still exist. Charles 
Ransom adapted The Frogs, substituting Shakespeare 
and W. S. Gilbert for the contentious poets in Hades 
—upon another occasion T. S. Eliot served in that 
capacity. 

It was reading this play which led to my produc- 
tion of The Birds. A whole year ahead of me to de- 
vote to puppets, unencumbered by other duties—what 
play should receive all this attention? At last the 
choice fell upon The Birds, a ridiculous and impossible 
fantasy in which the birds, aided by two dissatisfied 
Athenians, build a city midway between Earth and 
Heaven, thereby shutting off communications between 
men and the gods. They are successful in bringing 
both to terms—and the birds regain their ancient 
sovereignty of the universe. The Chorus of Birds 
offered marionette possibilities; there was also the 
chance to study the Greek stage, and to costume the 
figures in Greek clothes and fashion for them comic 
masks. Naturally the play had to be revised; in its 
final version it played one hour, with a cast of 14 
birds (eight of which were in the chorus), 11 mortals 
and immortals, and one sacrificial goat. While making 
the figures, a movie of one of them was filmed to show 
the entire process of construction; preliminary draw- 
ings, carving of the puppet from wood, costuming and 
manipulation. At the end of the session there was a 
studio full of birds flapping their wings and a Master’s 
degree—the first to be granted at Ohio State Uni- 
versity for work in puppetry. Next year the play 
was produced. That necessitated a new type of stage, 
built to accommodate the movements of the chorus. 
Then, most important of all, came the performance, 
and the question, ‘“‘Would the audience like it?” It did. 
We were fortunate in having a group of about 700 
people, mostly adults. They were highly entertained 
—and many who came under duress were converted 
to the art of the puppet. Almost a duplication of 
Chessé’s venture with Hamlet! And it was rather 
romantic to think that Aristophanes, writing over two 
thousand years ago, could say things and present situa- 
tions which would provoke laughter in our own times. 

We might write on for quite a while and mention 
other plays which come under the category of “adult 
entertainment.” But enough has been suggested to 
indicate that, in widely separated places in America, 
there is something being done for the sake of the 
“underprivileged” adult! While Jack and the Bean- 
stalk still holds sway as the most frequently produced 
puppet play, there is an increasing number of classics. 
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At the right are 
shown Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth from 
Shakespeare's im- 
mortal tragedy. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
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DOROTHY MOORE 


At the left is shown 
Hamlet from Ralph 
Chesse's production 
of that exceedingly 
well known tragedy. 
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A Detroit Fellowship production of Bonneshky 
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Peter's Puppet Play." 
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Marjorie Batchelder's Marionettes 
in "The Birds'' of Aristophanes. 
The stage, with three-part bridge 
and forestage, is shown above. 
Meton, the astronomer, with his 
compass, is shown at the right. 
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Pueblo scene from "The Legend of the 
Lightning." Produced by Tatterman 
Players. Designed by Edward Mabley. 


AMERIC 


Production by Perry Dilley's Puppet Theatre 
of Augustin Daly's "Under the Gaslight," 
showing hand puppets as they appear in set. 
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PUPPETS 
MOTION PICTURES 


By AILEEN ST. JOHN BRENON 


“The New Gulliver’, based on Jonathan Swift’s 
great classic, comes from the Moscow studio where it 
was two years in the making under the deft hands of 
A. Ptushko, who has concocted in three dimensions 
little animated figures no bigger than a finger, who 
live, breathe and laugh and emote with the feeling and 
tragedy and humor of human beings. He has utilized L 
the animated process used by Walt Disney in his car- 
toon of the inimitable Mickey Mouse with this differ- 
ence—each inhabitant of Lilliput was modelled from 
clay which gives depth and realism to his busy life. 
A corps of artists and modellers created the various 
characters—revolutionists, bloated plutocrats, crooners 
and burlesque queens—for nearly two years. Sixty set- 
tings are displayed ranging from the lowliest hovel of 
a workman to the gaudy edifices of the mighty. A 
special music score, a work of art in itself, burles- 
quing our modern masters of ceremony, blues songs 
and prima donnas, was composed by the honored 
artist Lev Schwartz. 

Three thousand puppets and sixty settings were re- ; 
quired for the production of this picture which depicts The suave courtier 
the adventures of the modern youth Petya amidst the above and the bad 
medieval pomp and circumstance of the Lilliput world. 
It has satire, gaiety, humor and the added charm of 
novelty. In the land of Lilliput parades take place 
between the legs of the mountain man, Petya. Food 
is served him by a conveyor system. Dancing girls 
try in vain to entertain him. The king and parliament 
in turn denounce and fete him. The court jazz band 
plays to him with gusto, and the master of ceremonies ; 
sings a modern fox trot parody. Crooners, tumblers, | 
pony ballets, all contribute to the colorful life of the | 
bewildered Petya, who, however, is made of sturdier | 
stuff. The action is portrayed entirely by puppets the | 
size of a little finger. For the first time the faces of 
these puppets are mobile. They are as expressive as 
a Daumier drawing. Many artists worked for several 
years to create movement in the faces of these puppets, 
who express in turn love and joy, grief and anger, or 
hypocrisy on their tiny countenances. 

Genet in the Paris Letter of the New Yorker Maga- 

zine writes: 
_ “For technical sorcery, for the magic of Ptushko’s 
animated mechanical actors, the film “The New Gul- 
liver” is astounding, fantastic, an engineer’s and tech- 
nician’s delight. It took the director two years of 
loving labor to make it.” 


man below are two 
of the thousands of 
tiny puppets who 
appear in this Rus- 
sian motion picture. 
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Tatterman marionettes used as adver- 
tisement for the Formfit Company. 


MARIONETTES ADVER 


“You walk down 42nd Street, and when you see the 
compact peering crowd you wonder who has jumped 
out of a window now. Using elbows and biting here 
and there you win through to the front row, to find 
yourself standing before Stern Brothers’ window, your 
mouth open, your breath stopped in your throat. She 
has just gone under again! The lady in question is 
about a foot high, a marionette in a brief red bathing 
suit who, as the strings direct, dives from a spring- 
board into a pool open at one side to our view like an 
aquarium. Now she pulls herself out of the pool by 
stiff arms like a girl athlete, walks around the pool 
to the diving board again. She accomplishes a hand- 
stand dive and does a back-stroke down the pool. Just 
in case you'd like to know, she is Miss Jantzen, the div- 
ing girl who has been statically diving these many 
years across windshields and bathing suits.” 

This paragraph is taken from Women’s Wear Daily, 
May 21, 1935. Next day the New York World-Tele- 
gram carried an article about her, which concluded: 
“Someone nicknamed her Annette. The crowds love 
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TISING 


By EDWARD MABLEY 


her, and applaud and cheer when she leaps from the 
springboard into the surf. Of course the idea is a 
bathing suit promotion.” 


And next day, this short item appeared in the Amer- 
ican, under the caption “Stops Traffic.” “The 42nd 
Street Association ordered Stern’s marionette diving 
girl out of the store window. She was stopping traffic 
and business on the street, so strong is her lure. She’s 
now upstairs in the bathing suit section.” 


The end of that story? No, that was merely the 
eventful beginning of Annette’s career, for national 
publicity followed. Here was an advertising promo- 
tion so unique, so startling, that it couldn’t be shown 
in New York City, long accustomed to every advertis- 
ing stunt under the sun, without causing a traffic jam. 
More units of the show were hastily built as stores all 
over the country wired and telephoned for bookings 
and Jantzen sales mounted. Within a few weeks, this 
little swimming and diving marionette, twelve inches 
high was the sensation of the display world. This spring 
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1936, nearly every major city will see the display. 
Two years ago the Famous-Barr Company of St. 
Louis, one of the largest department stores in the mid- 
west, decided upon an elaborate marionette revue for 
its Christmas toy promotion. An admission fee of 25 
cents was charged, for the show was an elaborate and 
costly one. Depression or no depression, 56,437 adults 
and 58,853 children jammed into the Famous-Barr 
auditorium during the six weeks’ run of the promotion 
—about one-seventh the population of the city. 

At the 1935 Cleveland Exposition, the Fisher Brothers 
Company (a chain of food stores) employed marion- 
ettes to dramatize its slogan, “‘It’s Fresher at Fisher’s.” 
Though frankly an advertising script, the play was so 
humorously written, the puppets so amusing, that the 
audiences loved it. A successful promotion? The man- 
agement of the Exposition, at the end of the second 
day, requested Fishers to cut down the playing sched- 
ule from every half-hour to every forty-five minutes, 
in order to give other exhibitors on the same floor a 
chance to bid for attention. In other words, the appeal 
of the marionettes was so strong that every other ex- 
hibit ““went dead” while the show was on. Everybody 
went to see the puppets. 

These are but a few of many such stories that could 
be told to illustrate the spectacular rise of the marion- 
ette as an advertising medium during the past two 
years. One must look beyond the novelty of the 
medium, I am sure, to find the real reason for such 
amazing success. It lies in the dramatized sales ap- 
proach, and the ability of the marionette to tell a sell- 
ing story entertainingly. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from “King 
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Marionettes 
used to adver- 
tise the Kroger 
groceries. 


Customer at a Century of Progress” by J. Parker Van 
Zandt and L. Rohe Walter, in the “Review of Re- 
views”, September, 1934. 

“The outstanding distinction, from an exhibit point 
of view, between last year’s Fair and the present edi- 
tion, is the greatly increased use of dramatized enter- 
tainment this summer. Exhibitors have recognized 
that one of the strongest, most elemental and consist- 
ent cravings of the human being is for entertainment. 

“There is drama in everything. No product that 
people purchase lacks dramatic possibilities. However 
lifeless, prosaic and commonplace to the unimaginative 
it may seem, actually it is alive with warm human 
feelings—with the hopes, fears, and wants of the 
people who buy it, not as an end in itself, but as a 
means toward the satisfaction of their desires. 

“For ideas not necessarily inherent in a product it- 
self can be built into them by skilful merchandising 
and an effective and entertaining sales story thereby 
created, in which the product and the extraneous idea 
become inextricably interwoven.” 


In accord with these basic merchandising principles, 
the marionette offers many practical advantages to the 
advertiser. Above everything else, of course, it is en- 
tertaining. An interesting and disarming approach 
wins more than half the battle against sales resistance. 
Secondly, a marionette show is not expensive to pro- 
duce. It costs far less, for example, than a motion 
picture of equal length. Further, the marionette is not 
mechanized, as the movies are, and not yet so common 
as the movies. It is easily and economically trans- 
ported from one city to another, it draws tremendous 
crowds, and it compels attention. 
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During a performance 
at the Cleveland Play 
House. "The Legend 
of the Highway," a 
Pueblo Indian tale. Tat- 
terman Marionettes. 


It can be as simple or as elaborate as the advertiser 
desires. The largest commercial advertising contract 
ever awarded a marionette company was “The World 
on a String”, which we produced for Kelvinator in 
1934. Eight operators were employed. Following a 
road tour of the larger cities, the show went to “A 
Century of Progress’, playing 1492 performances, al- 
ways to capacity houses. No direct selling attempt 
was made—the play simply told the enormously inter- 
esting story of man’s age-long struggle to preserve 
food, beginning with the cave man and ending with the 
present day. Caesar’s slaves were shown carrying 
snow down the mountain slopes, to cool his wines; 
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Louis IX signing the “Statutes of the Cooks’’, the first 
‘pure food laws” of the middle ages; Bacon’s discovery 
of cold as a preservative; Napoleon’s offer of a huge 
reward for some method of keeping his army’s food 
fresh, and its result, the discovery of canning; Kelvin’s 
discovery of the principle of chemical refrigeration; 
and the ice-famine of 1890. The production made thou- 
sands of friends for Kelvinator. 

In contrast with such an elaborate show as this, I 
might cite two highly successful promotions which we 
have on the road at the present time, each employing 
but one operator. The Formfit Company of Chicago, 
corset manufacturers, have four units of a marionette 
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style show touring from coast to coast. Ready-to-wear 
garments, such as street clothes, sports outfits and 
evening gowns are shown, and twin figures display 
their corresponding undergarments, styled by Form- 
fit. The costumes are changed frequently, so that the 
styles are always a bit in advance of the present mode. 
It is considered the most outstanding corset promotion 
ever undertaken. 

The makers of Johnson’s Wax have a show which 
presents portrait figures of their radio stars “Fibber 
McGee and Molly”. A recording made from one of 


their radio broadcasts supplies the music and dialogue. 


Presented in the housewares departments of stores 
throughout the country, it pleases the stores by pull- 
ing in crowds of people, and Johnson’s by selling wax. 

Many have asked us whether this sudden spurt of 
commercial activity isn’t the result of an advertising 
fad. I think not, because its appeal is founded, not in 
novelty, but in fundamentally sound merchandising 
psychology. Just as the radio was a novelty at first, 
and then settled down into a recognized legitimate ad- 
vertising medium, so the marionette will too. 

Other puppeteers have also criticized our activities 
in the commercial field to a certain extent as the pros- 
titution of an ancient and honorable art. This criticism 
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seems hardly justified or valid, under the circum- 
stances. These commercial shows are reaching hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons who have never seen a 
marionette before, and perhaps never would otherwise. 
The shows are making new friends for puppets where- 
ever they are shown. For this very reason, that they 
reach such a vast multitude, the commercial shows 
must be superlatively well done, so that they can help 
to build up the audiences for the theatrical produc- 
tions of the entire profession, rather than to alienate 
this potential new audience, or to leave it indifferent. 

Our commercial productions have also enabled us to 
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Sultan's palace from "Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp."’ Produced by Tatter- 
man Players. Designed by Louise King. 


build up a large and skilful organization of operators 
and craftsmen. Because of this splendid staff of work- 
ers, the Tatterman Marionettes are now in a position 
to expand and experiment in the field of pure artistic 
development to an extent that neither we nor any 
other company could heretofore attempt. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Mabley is president of Duncan- 
Mabley, Inc., which has produced and managed the va- 
rious touring companies of the Tatterman Marionettes 
for the past thirteen years. This firm, more than any 
other, has been responsible for the invasion of marion- 
ettes into the advertising field. It is now the largest 
marionette production organization in the world. 
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A scene from "Cannibal Island'’ produced by 
Marionette Fellowship of Detroit, Paul McPharlin. 


Were you the paleolithic artist who sketched the 
boar and bison on the cave walls at Altamira, your 
work would have satisfied you as realistic, though the 
twentieth century, comparing it with camera pictures 
of animals in a zoo, was to consider it merely a spirited 
conventionalization. Were you Fra Angelico, you 
would think your saints and angels aglow with life, 
though people of five hundred years later, with or 
without photographic documents, were to adjudge 
them decorative, flat, fanciful. It is perhaps fortunate 
that the puppet designer of today, no matter how sin- 
cerely he aims to have his figures resemble life, is 
generally limited in observation or skill or materials, 
so that his work has a quality one may call primitive, 
conventionalized, fanciful, or what one will. 

Take a stick, put another stick across it for arms 
and call it a man; the imagination grants that it is a 
man. Take a plaster replica of a man, properly 
painted, waxed, even moved by cunning machinery, 
and reason begins, after one starts upon discovering 
the deception, to distinguish the points wherein it is 
unmanlike. Comparison is challenged. To the young 
spectator in ancient Italy, a lumpish baked clay fig- 
urine hopping at the end of a string was alive, as it 
might be to a present-day child, while naive wooden 
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PUPPET DESsSiGn 


By PAUL McPHARLIN 


puppets, attempting to be realistic with glass eyes and 
wigs of human hair, would seem revoltingly dead. 
They would move like galvanized corpses with hard- 
ened flesh, staring eyeballs and brittle hair. 

What, then, are the good points of a primitive pup- 
pet, which tries to be realistic, yet gives the imagina- 
tion scope because of its very failings in this? When 
these are known, the artful puppet designer may de- 
velop them, rather than to waste his efforts in the pur- 
suit of ineffective verisimilitudes. 

The primitive artist, like the child artist, sees things 
in their significant aspect. He sees a horse from the 
side first of all, because he doesn’t want to get in front 
of the beast and under its hoofs or possibly because 
he wants to mount on its back. He sees a chimney 
with the smoke coming out, rather than smokeless; 
an airplane flying, rather than grounded. It is the 
significant aspect of everything, as the artist sees it, 
that goes to make up art. An incident which might 
be obscured by irrelevant detail in life, in the theatre 
is made to stand out as in a spotlight. What drags 
out over a week is compressed into an hour. What 
lacks color is brightened up. The significant aspect 
comprises drama. And to make the aspect truly sig- 
nificant to others, the artist may be said to resort to 
exaggeration. 
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In the folk puppet theatre of Flanders, heroic noble- 
men are twice as tall as comic peasants: exaggeration, 
but good. In the Turkish shadow theatre, the arm 
with which Karaghuez whacks his victims is twice as 
long as his other, and jointed like a snake: exaggera- 
tion, but good. The marionettes of India, wearing 
long skirts, have pedestals instead of legs: exaggera- 
tion, perhaps, but good enough. Punch’s caricatured 
nose and Sambo’s ear-to-ear grin are familiar bits of 
exaggeration, excellent to make their masks visible 
from a distance. 

Suppose there is to be a puppet character of an old 
lady who knits in a rocking chair and comments on 
the action of the play like a Greek chorus. Her out- 
standing features, or significant aspect, include rock- 
ing chair (a permanent part of her anatomy), white 
hair, open mouth, tight shawl and knitting needles. 
She need not bend at the waist or walk; her only 
joints can be at the jaw and wrists; her main action 
is rocking, done by the chair. With these few details 
in evidence, the character is complete. Anything 
added will be merely in the way. But won’t the pup- 
pet need eyes and nose and feet? Of course not. This 
is where the artful designer will differ from the 
primitive. The child, for instance, will add eyes and 
ears because he knows they’re there, not because they 
count in this character. But his instinct is generally 
right in that he will subordinate them to the important 
mouth. 

If the significant thing about the puppet princess 
is her beautiful face, the face will be accorded more 
detail and color than her costume, as every girl with 
a pretty face knows. But we are nowadays so little 
Victorian that we may conceive the princess to be 
beautiful, not just beautiful of face. If we happen 
not to have the skill, or even if we do have it, to make 
the character lovely from head to toe, we may fall 
back upon showing the significant aspect of loveliness, 
whatever that is. Suppose you say it is a gracious 
presence, flowing movement, a soft voice. All of that 
the puppet princess may have. Well-fitted joints, 
drapey costume and the puppeteer’s modulated voice 
will give a better effect of beauty than sculpture pre- 
cise in the details of human beauty. 


Some puppets are well conceived as static designs, 
and photograph nicely, but in motion they are stiffly 
inexpressive or ludicrously awkward. This may be 
due to the carelessness or inexpertness of the maker, 
who has not solved the mechanical problems of puppet 
jointing and balance; or it may be blamed on the 
puppeteer without sufficient rehearsal. In movement 
too a puppet must show something significantly life- 
like, without necessarily following life. Whenever its 
action goes counter to life, it gets a laugh. For bur- 
lesque these unnatural movements are excellent, and 
should be studied so that they are as precise as the 
natural ones. A puppet is here as free as an animated 
cartoon: it may stretch prodigiously, collapse, turn 
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inside out, split in two and swim through the air. 
Used sparingly, as surprises in a play otherwise natu- 
ralistic, these tricks are one of the best characteristics 
of the puppet medium. But for serious plays (and 
puppets can be tragic as well as comic) smoothness 
and naturalness in movement are to be worked for. 


A great deal of effort has been spent in getting 
marionettes to walk easily. This is of course in plays 
where the action follows that of human actors. Here 
a floating or a sagging walk is annoying to the audi- 
ence; it looks slovenly, and slovenly it is. But men 
and marionettes are so different in mechanism that 
it is as useless for the latter to imitate the former, 
as the former the latter. (I have seen dancers imitate 
marionettes; it looks awfully difficult, and besides it 
looks awful). If a marionette sets its feet lightly and 
rhythmically to the ground as it moves forward, with- 
out seeming to bound or bounce or clump when it 
shouldn’t, that is within its capabilities, and serves 
well enough for a walk. At times it may stride more 
rapidly than could a man, size for size; but if the 
tempo is consistent with that of the rest of the action 
in the scene, no objection can be raised; it is the 
marionette’s own style. 

The type of exaggeration in the design of a puppet 
production may do much to express the emotional 
quality, or atmosphere, of a play. In a wistful tragedy 
of Maeterlinck’s, elongated Byzantine figures in trail- 
ing robes, misty colors and wide, cavernous scenic 
spaces, will further the playwright’s intent. In a rol- 
licking comedy, dumpy Dutch-genre figures in scant 
costumes, bright colors and a crowded scene will ac- 
centuate it. A satire might have puppets with over- 
sized heads, caricaturing well-known faces, in the man- 
ner of a newspaper political cartoon. Plays dealing 
in abstractions, like the medieval moralities or the 
modern pieces of Gertrude Stein, could be acted by 
moving forms which have no resemblance to anything 
but themselves. So much liberty may be taken in 
shaping and articulating a puppet that it far sur- 
passes the human actor as a mobile instrument. 

What has been said about the primitive style of 
showing features in their significant aspect applies to 
puppet scenery as well as to the puppets. The large 
stage may represent a living room, complete to the 
rubbers and umbrellas by the front door, though in 
the best contemporay productions it seldom does. A 
puppet stage has less space; its actors are less apt to 
be seen, with limited lighting effects and their lack 
of human “electricity”, when their playing space is 
cluttered. All for the best. The significant thing 
about a living room may be a comfortable seat by the 
fire, or indeed the rubbers. Few plays would call for 
both. In designing this playing space, only the useful 
dramatic things should be included by the artful pro- 
ducer. He should not try to fill it up to make a deco- 
rative background, any more than he should try to 
keep it starky bare, if it is to help the progress of 
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the play. Scenery is never just a background. It acts 
with the actor if it is any good. Rather have none 
than have it useless or a hindrance. 

Simple scenery for the puppet stage is sometimes 
limited to a backdrop. This may be a drape hanging 
in folds or a piece of flat cloth painted with a con- 
ventionalized pattern or a representation of a locality. 
There are two dangers in its incorrect use: it may be 
so bright in hue as to jump out and compete with the 
puppet, or it may be so realistic in style that it causes 
a comparison beween its two-dimensional self and the 
three-dimensional puppet, when, of course, it may be 
accused of fakery. It is best to keep it fairly subdued 
in pigment, or to light it dimly, and to make it frankly 
painty. 

When it is possible to have built-up scenic units, an 
effect of solidity results. Platforms, steps, pylons, 
walls, all with visible thickness, enhance naturalism 
and give the puppet force. These units will not, of 
course, be too complex in form or the puppet will catch 
on their projections and stumble among their levels. 

Proper lighting is indispensable, no matter what the 
type of scenery. It must make the action visible, pick 
out the important objects only (it can find the sig- 
nificant aspects of a place much better than paint and 
form unaided) and alter as drama progresses. Spot- 
lights to fall upon restricted areas are more important 
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than floodlights and borderlights, which spill over 
where they aren’t wanted. The puppet itself will ben- 
efit immensely from well-controlled light. It will be in- 
vested with an emphasis of headlight and shadow. Its 
face may seem to move when that light moves upon it, 
as the motionless statue seems to tremble by flickering 
candlelight. Light is a flashy actor. Keep it in hand 
or it will run away with the show! 

But puppets too are strong actors; they will act any 
man off the stage. In spite of a designer’s blunders, 
therefore, they will generally manage to be effective. 
Understand them, put no obstacles in their way, and 
they’ll be effective beyond description. 

* * * 

Because so little has been published on scenery for 
puppets, I list this handful of articles for further 
reference: 

Batchelder, Marjorie. Puppet Stage Lights, in Pup- 

petry 1931, p. 84. : 

Puppet Stage Strip Lights, in Puppetry 1933, p. 50. 

McPharlin, Paul. Puppets and Maironettes Reproduce 
and Interpret Visual Aspects of Program, in 
Everyday Art, Dec. 935, p. 15. 

Schiiller, Sepp. On Puppet Scenery and Its Art, in 
Puppetry 1931, p. 80. 

Whanslaw, H. W. Everybody’s Theatre. 
Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 


London, 
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TYPES OF PUPPET CONSTRUCTION 


By MARJORIE BATCHELDER 


There are innumerable ways to make puppets; each person works out methods to suit himself and to solve 
the problem at hand. Heads, hands and feet may be of wood, plastic wood, clay, stuffed cloth, papier maché; 
bodies of wood, wire and stuffing of various combinations of materials. I present here a few ways of con- 
structing figures which I have found useful; they are by no means exhaustive. The height of each figure 
illustrated is given as a general guide to the relative sizes of the puppets, but any design may be adapted to 
any desired size, hence full dimensions are omitted. 

The Chinese shadow figure illustrated on page 4 shows a typical method of such construction, so a sketch 
is not included here. Instead of the perforated and colored parchment of which this one is made, silhouettes 
of black cardboard may be used, with some cut out parts in which gelatine paper or cellophane may be in- 
serted. Single wires may be substituted for bamboo rods, and No. 00 wire shanks used for the joints. The 
figures are operated from below; a strong light illuminates a translucent screen from behind, against which 
the figures are held. 

The term “puppet” used to designate any articulated figure moved by mechanical means; the marionette is 
a type animated by strings. These are of black linen thread or fishline, ordinarily attached to the head, should- 
ers, back, legs (above the knee) and hands. Others may be used where needed. Details of controllers may 
be found in Puppetry 1930 and 1934, or in the various books on technic listed in the bibliography. Incidentally 
these books will provide many other ways of constructing puppets together with information about stages, 


lighting and production of plays. 


Two flat pieces of !/,” thick white pins are 
used for the body. These are joined by a 
strip of sheet metal (30 gauge aluminum, cop- 
per or brass) which is continuous from the 
neck opening on the top, around the tail end 
of the bird, to the neck opening in front. 
This strip is wider at the neck than at the tail, 
and should be measured and cut out before 
it is nailed anywhere. Head, beak and legs 
are of carved wood. A stiff wire runs through 
a screw eye in the neck to join the head to 
the body. Tin joints are used to articulate 
the leg and foot. The wings are flat, cut 
from '/,” white pine and joined to the body 
by a piece of leather about 34” wide. Tail 
and -crest are of metal, while the eye is a 
clear glass marble, set into the head and se- 
cured by a piece of metal tacked to the 
head. Finished it is shown on page II. 


This animal is made from 30 gauge sheet aluminum, which is easily cut 
out with scissors. The parts are fastened together with No. 00 wire shanks 
for the head and back, No. || for the joints of the legs, neck and ears. A 
strip |!/,” wide forms the backbone; to this are attached the ribs, slightly 
overlapped, and the flat pieces forming the shoulders and ‘'rear end." The 
neck is in one piece, bent so that it has a top and two sides, but is open 
at the bottom. The head has the top in one section, with the sides frre sar 
to it. Legs are made double, with the ‘'fold" towards the front. At the 
bottom the leg is spread to fit over the top of the hoof and nailed there. 
Hoofs and horns are of wood. Paper patterns should first be made and 
fitted together, then taken apart and the metal cut out. Where one piece 
is to be fastened to another, about !/,” should be allowed for overlapping. 
The metal should be snipped at regular intervals and bent at right angles 
to the piece to which it is to be attached, except in the case of the ribs, 
which are flat strips 1” wide. They are fastened at each end to the back- 
bone giving the body its shape. An approximate ‘'four-footed" walk may 
be achieved by attaching the right fore and the lef# hind leg strings to the 
right end of the leg bar on the controller; the left fore and right hind being 
tied to the left end of the bar. Used in the setting shown on page II. 
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Marionette Goat ° Ht. 12” 
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Marionette * Ht. 20" 
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Marionette °* Ht. 24" 


This construction is a combination of wood with a 
wire and stuffing body. Head, arms, shoulder piece, 
pelvis, legs are of wood. To the shoulder, wires are 
attached to form a skeleton, leaving a loop to fasten 
to the pelvis. This torso is then stuffed with cotton 
batting, automobile waste or rags. The pelvis is 
fastened to it by another wire running through the 
pelvis. Over the whole body is stretched a stocking 
to hold the stuffing in place and fill out the waist. line 
(but not too tightly). Heavy wire is fastened to the 
sides of the pelvis and run through the legs; if a !/," 
hole is bored in the legs the figure will walk better, 
as this allows a slight side to side movement. Tin or 
trunk board is used for the knee and ankle joints. 
Cloth is tacked to the lower arm, and gathered to 
form the elbow joint. A wire is sewed into the cloth 
which forms the upper arm to stiffen it slightly. The 
cloth is tacked to the shoulder piece. This type of 
figure is useful where the legs are to show most of 
the way up, but the rest of the body is to be cos- 
tumed; "'tights'’ made from cotton stockings can be 
used to cover the knee and ankle joints. Examples 


_ will be found on pages 5, 7, 11, 15, 17 and others. 


This figure is all carved from wood. A hole in the 
neck admits the extended neck, with a screw eye in 
the end through which a wire runs, ending outside 
the head in two loops to which the head strings are 
attached. The shoulder, hip and ankle joints are of 
leather; the knee and elbow of tin. This type of con- 
struction is useful when the costume is to be low 
necked and sheer; special attention should be given 
to the carving of the parts, that a graceful anatomy 
may result! Sugar pine, white pine, fine grained Caali- 
fornia redwood are possible for carving. If one can 
obtain it, small cypress trees, from 3'' to 6" in dia- 
meter are excellent, but they have to be snatched 
from the swamps in Florida! This is Iris who appears 
is one of the scenes of "The Birds.'' See page ||. 
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A dowel rod, 5-16'"' diameter, is used for the center 
support. Wéod, !/,"" thick, |'' wide, forms the 
shoulder and pelvis. These are fastened securely to 
the dowel. Wires are tacked to these pieces, bent 
inward to form a waist; cotton batting is used to stuff 
this skeleton. The body is then covered with a stock- 
ing. The upper legs are of wood halfway up, with 
cloth tacked at the upper edge, then passed over 
the stiff wire which is fastened to the pelvis piece, 
and tacked to the upper leg at the back. Leather is 
used for the knee and ankle joints. The lower arms 


are of wood; a piece of cloth !ong enough to form 


the upper arm, is tacked to the wooden arm, and 
tied to form the elbow joint. A small dowel is fastened 
to the shoulder by means of screw eyes and secured 
inside the cloth. If a better joint is desired, upper 
and lower arms may both be of wood, with leather 
or tin jdints. Round wooden discs are placed on the 
center supporting dowel, about 7" apart, the top 
one level with the heels of the puppet. The stage in 
which these puppets act is similar to a Punch and 
Judy booth, except that it is equipped in places with 
wooden strips, 2'' to 3'' wide in which slots are cut, 
so the puppet may be placed in them when it is not 
being held. It will then stand erect. Umbrella ribs 
are attached to the back of the head and to each 
hand, to control the movements of the figure. Ex- 
amples of this type are on pages 5, 6, 16, and 18. 


The head is made with a slight flare at the base of 
the neck which facilitates sewing on the costume. 
Holes may be bored to sew through. To the front of 
the neck is sewed a small bag suffed with cotton 
batting, which is held by the third and fourth fingers 
during manipulation. The first finger is thrust into the 
neck opening, the thumb and little finger (sometimes 
the middle one) control the hands. Cardboard tubes 
are attached to the hands, and sewed into the cos- 
tume at the armhole. If made to fit rather loosely, 
the thumb can be slipped in and out at will, so the 
puppet will not continually hold his hands aloft! A 
piece of stiff wire sewed to the garment at the neck 
and extending to the shoulder joint helps to fill out the 
shoulders; some stuffing can olso be added if more 
padding is desired. The puppet may have an under- 
garment as indicated in the sketch, or the hands and 
head may be directly attached to the costume. A 
ring, on the bottom of the costume is for hanging up 
the puppet, so the eperator's hand can easily be 
thrust inside. In making the costume, if the puppet 
has legs instead of a commodious skirt, it is neces- 
sary to hide the operator's arm by a dark colored 
sleeve sewed to the costume, or by a cape, or some 
other means. See, also, pages 6, 20, 21, and 39. 
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Rod Puppet Ht. 20''-24" 
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Hand Puppet Ht. 18" 
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A MARIONETTE PLAY 


Hursch High School 
Art Department, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Agnes Lawson Fen- 
erty, Art Teacher 
and Sponsor. 


Above is shown the design 
and to the right the finished 
marionette made by Douglas 
H. Wilson, pupil of the 
Hursch High School, Chicago 


A marionette play was 
conceived by a creative 
minded pupil, designed 
and executed by a group 
of high school students 
under his direction. The 
play selected was "The 
Nightingale," by Hans 
Christian Andersen. Two 
designs are shown on this 
page together with the 
finished marionettes © 
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Above is the design and to the 
left the finished marionette, 
both are by Douglas H. Wilson. 
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The clown shown above 
with his kicking horse is 
from the Puppet Circus. 


PUPPETS 
EDUCATION 


In any large cosmopolitan high school the student 
body is no longer a highly selective group from well- 
to-do homes with a background of education and an 
aptitude and an opportunity for further scholarly pur- 
suits. Instead, the present secondary school group in 
the usual large city represents a cross section of hetro- 
geneous population with a tremendous variation in 
mental equipment, in desire for further education, 
with a wide disparity in economic security, educational 
background of the home and in parental control and 
responsibility. 

Therefore, when all these different young persons of 
such widely different homes, interests and capacities 
are brought together in one democratic institution and 
presented with one general program of studies, their 
reactions, attitudes and achievements differ greatly. 
Many of the pupils succeed splendidly with their 
academic studies and proceed to college or to respon- 
sible positions in business. Many of the others are 
hopelessly handicapped from the beginning by circum- 
stances beyond their control and with this sense of 
defeat they attempt their own unsocial solutions. 
Some “cut” classes to avoid daily the discouraging 
competition with their fellows, others resort to cheat- 
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A scene from ‘Aucassin and Nicol- 
ette."" Both illustrations are from 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 


IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By VIRGINIA MURPHY 


ing or bullying to make an impression, many fail their 
subjects so consistently that they become first dis- 
couraged, then defiant, and finally refuse to accept 
further education of the academic type. Since these 
students must remain in school because of compulsory 
education laws and because they are unable to adapt 
themselves to the standard curriculum, they become 
discipline problems, most of them rather mild, but 
some eventually find their way into the courts as 
truants, petty thieves and delinquents. 

It was to meet this situation and to provide a partial 
solution within the traditionally academic school that 
the marionette course was started. This particular 
type of work was selected because it satisfied the evi- 
dent need of these students for a co-ordination between 
the mental stimulus or idea and the motor activity of 
concrete result. The academic subjects on the whole 
and the traditional methods of teaching had failed to 
arouse desirable attitudes toward study, but the dra- 
matic stimulus, the variety of the activity together 
with the less formal teaching method seemed to point 
toward the marionette course as a logical solution. 

In establishing this course there was no desire to 
provide vocational training; that is, no wish to train 
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professional marionette craftsmen nor puppeteers. 
The course was based purely upon its educational 
values and opportunities; i. e. developing a human 
being to his greatest capacity (however limited that 
may be) by enlisting his enthusiastic interest, his 
curiosity, his serious venture into new fields of knowl- 
edge, his creative powers, his manipulative skills, his 
sense of co-operation and social responsibility. 


Any form of dramatization appeals to the imagina- 
tion and the play instinct, but marionettes to my mind 
are the ideal dramatic form, because they involve such 
a great variety of constructive activity, utilizing 
profitably much of the super-abundant energy so evi- 
dent in these students. The work demands initiative, 
responsibility, co-operation, and because the student 
performer operates unseen through the medium of his 
puppet, the more timid ones learn confidence. 


A complete curriculum could easily be developed 
around the marionette idea, because it, after all, is 
but the medium of expression and through this one 
may teach history or literature or French or any other 
subject one may select. 


In this school the students in the marionette classes 
are not selected on the basis of proven art ability, nor 
even art interest. The great majority are programmed 
to the course merely because they have been so “suc- 
cessful” in failing the academic subjects as mathe- 
matics or language, that they are barred from them, 
though some few actually elect the subject and are 
permitted to take it. The students, therefore, are fre- 
quently discouraged or indifferent; they feel they are 
misfits, and some are rather hopeless about it. The 
first duty of the teacher, therefore, is to re-establish 
confidence based upon worthwhile accomplishment. 
Once self-respect is re-established and proper stand- 
ards made to supplant the ‘“‘can’t do it” and the “get- 
ting by” attitude, progress may be made. The dra- 
matic appeals to all of us, and the secret ambition of 
most adolescents is to appear on the stage amid the 
applause of their comrades, but most of them are actu- 
ally too fearful of failure. The best they could do in 
the past then was to secure the furtive applause of 
their immediate neighbors in a class by some ridicu- 
lous behavior. The marionettes serve a definite psy- 
chological purpose in this respect, because the pupil 
may now act through his puppet and while completely 
invisible himself, he can manipulate the small figure 
totally unhampered by fear of defeat. 


He may even try out for the legitimate amusement 
of his audience, through the medium of the play, some 
of the antics which were so inappropriate and so 
frowned upon as usual school behavior. 


A few definite statements giving the organization 
and teaching method used in this particular high 
school may make the situation more concrete, though 
many improvements will immediately suggest them- 
selves. 
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Organization 

The course is planned to extend over two years’ 
time (four semesters) with five classes per week; that 
is, one 40 minute period per day. It is a major or 
prepared subject with some outside reading and prep- 
aration required. 

All essential materials and tools are supplied by the 
school without cost to the pupil. Students, however, 
bring in bits of cloth and other simple materials for 
their own use in costuming the marionette or in finish- 
ing the setting. 

All classes are held in regular classrooms without 
shop equipment, merely a few vises and the most ele- 
mentary tools. Everything must be put away and the 
room left in good condition at the end of each 40 
minute period. 

Each teacher has at least five 40-minute classes 
every day. Some may be marionette classes while 
others may be major painting or art appreciation 
groups, using entirely different materials. These con- 
ditions naturally add to the difficuties of the work and 
in many other situations they may be avoided. 


Content of Course 

First Term. The dramatic scene—how to achieve 
it through relationship of shapes, textures, colors and 
lights. Sets are constructed in cardboard, arranged 
and lighted for dramatic emphasis; stage costume and 
properties are designed and made. 

Second Term. Creating the characters. Modeling 
of marionette heads to express particular types or 
characters; making the plaster of paris mold; taking 
the plastic wood casts; constructing puppet bodies; 
making the controls; learning to string and repair 
puppets; designing and costuming the puppets; de- 
signing and making the actual sets and properties. 

Third Term. Bringing the puppets and the play to 
life. Manipulation of puppets and speech work for 
dramatic characterization; reading and discussion of 
many plays; adapting and writing of short skits and 
plays; simple productions in class room. 


Subway God ° Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn 
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Fourth Term: The public performance. Group work 
and individual construction for public performance be- 
for the audience; making of marionettes; experiment- 
ing with lighting; advertising; managing; directing 
and producing the complete program of marionette 
plays. At all public performances the members of the 
class giving the play must take complete charge back 
stage and in the auditorium meeting all emergencies 
and assuming full responsibility for the performance. 
One student is appointed as prompter, another as stage 
manager, another as light director, someone else as 
property manager with assistants helping him, etc. 
Before the curtain they are equally in command as an- 
nouncers, ushers and ticket takers. 


Methods of Teaching 

The method varies with the project and the teacher 
but no rigid discipline is required—merely an indus- 
trious attitude and a consideration for the rights and 
comfort of others. The room is usually noisy with 
hammers and saws and files all going at once, but what 
seems like confusion to the uninitiated, means diversi- 
fied progress to the teacher in charge. To be sure, 
the work demands a resourceful teacher, one who can 
remain calm amidst all this racket and bustle, one who 
has faith in young people, and who can exercise 
patience in winning them over. 

Some students are loathe to start, fearing another 
defeat will be registered, but the very novelty of the 
materials presented to them, the absence of a stultify- 
ing text book and the interest of the more venture- 
some ones in their work, soon wins over the most ob- 
durate one. As in everything else the teacher’s real 
test comes in sustaining the interest to a satisfactory 
concentration of effort. It is a long way from the first 
fascinating modeling of the head in clay to the com- 
pletion of a well articulated marionette body which re- 
sponds perfectly to the pull of the string. It demands 
real craftsmanship and patient effort. But the variety 
of the work and the desire to “make it work” provide 
the necessary incentive fanned at times by the en- 
couragement of the teacher. 

Individualized instruction is given as far as possible. 
“Work sheets” are provided covering the mechanical 
steps of construction to develop the pupils’ ability to 
follow directions accurately and to allow the teacher 
more time for advice and assistance in problems de- 
manding judgment. The average size of a class is 
thirty-five and the maximum length of periods is forty 
minutes, both factors being decided handicaps to the 
complete realization of aims. (The logical size of a 
class would be fifteen to twenty and the length of 
periods ninety to one hundred twenty minutes.) 

Probably the most sincere and illuminating state- 
ments about the work in these marionette classes come 
from the students themselves. In an effort to find the 
weak spots of the course, and to discover actually 
whether our objectives were being realized or not, the 
students were asked one day without any previous 
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warning, to write down their very simple honest esti- 
mate of the class work. They were told to be perfectly 
frank, and to avoid any feeling of pressure they were 
told to hand in their statements unsigned or with 
initials if they wished. A few typical comments are 
quoted below without any change whatever as the 
grammatical errors will fully testify. 


Statements of Students 
Howard 

“The puppet class in school has brought into use 
two things I have used but rarely. They are my hands 
and my imagination. The building up of my puppet 
has called for the use of my hands and taught me how 
to use them. It has brought my fingers into play, 
fingers which heretofore have done nothing but hold 
a pen or drum idly on the desk. As for my imagina- 
tion, Latin and French never even tickled it. To me 
there is nothing about them to get imaginative over. 
Since I have started to build the puppet my imagina- 
tion has been busy portraying the looks and actions of 
it and now I have great hopes for it.” 

Lawrence R.: 

“Major Art 22 has taught me how to use tools in the 
construction of wooden objects. Before taking this 
course, I had never done much carpentry work. The 
result of my term’s effort is very satisfactory to me 
because my puppet was the first thing I ever made. 
This course has shown me how to use clay in modeling 
objects which was something I have never attempted 
before. The next piece of work new to me was mold- 
ing (casting). I now know how to mold objects by the 
use of plaster of paris. Plastic wood, a material foreign 
to me until this term, has become quite a help to me 
outside of the puppet class as well as in it. I use it 
in filling up cracks in the floor, mending chipped pieces 
of furniture and many other things. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, I will say that Major Art 22 
is a very worthwhile course. I believe that in this large 
school of ours there are many pupils who would appre- 
ciate the opportunity to do some real creative work.” 
Josephine G.: 

“T have found the two year marionette course to 
have benefited me a great deal. Primarily I have in- 
creased my knowledge of drama and how to write a 
play. It has helped me to overcome stage fright and 
has also taught me how to perform. Before I started 
taking this course I had seen a few marionette plays 
but had never appreciated them. I had always imag- 
ined that it was very simple to just stand behind a cur- 
tain and talk a few lines for your puppet. I now see 
my mistake. At present I realize that it is no easy task 
to take part in a puppet show. I have discovered that 
the performer must have something to offer besides 
just memorizing a few lines. He must put his heart 
and soul into his puppet and actually change places 
with it. The puppet must have the expressions and 
actions to fit the part. I did not realize all this until 
lately when I had the understudy part in a play.” 
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Charles G.: 

“Before I came into the puppet class, I did not have 
any interest in school. Subjects as history, biology 
and math couldn’t awaken any desire in me to follow 
up on them and to broaden my knowledge of them. 
In major art I have found I like to make the puppets 
as well as to put the play on. When a play is put on 
I get very nervous until it starts, from then on it be- 
comes natural. The words and actions of the puppet 
seem to be your’s. There is a thrill in knowing you 
have made a puppet, helped build the stage and to have 
put on a show. At the end of two years I have found 
I have something to show not merely tests as in other 
subjects but organic matter,—things. I also believe 
I have a small amount of dramatic ability. The right 
kind of teacher makes the work easier, more pleasant 
and productive.” 


Mary S.: | 

“The way we have of judging any thing we might do 
is the good it is doing us now or what it might do in 
later years. Keeping that in mind I can now write and 
say that the Puppet class has accomplished much more 
than it had ever hoped to. Pupils not only enjoy 
working there in the free and easy manner that we 
do but also find that the teacher of the subject is much 
more understanding. The teachers are interested in 
us not only as pupils but as people. This might mean 
nothing to an adult but ask a pupil and they will usu- 
ally if not always say that sort of a teacher is the kind 
we not only want but really like.” 

Sidney R.: 

“TI believe that making puppets makes a student re- 
sponsible and handy. When I say responsible I mean 
that student has a job to do and must do it. He can- 
not shirk his job and therefore gets prepared for the 
outside world. By handy I mean a student finds out 
what you use hammer and nails for. By putting nails 
in wood and construct something alone is something 
worthwhile. Making puppets has been a great help to 
me. During the summer in my leisure moments I con- 
structed a few puppets and put on a show. Of course 
it wasn’t so “hot” however it is now another of my 
hobbies. This period also breaks the monotony of my 
school work. I get a lot of enjoyment and pleasure 
out of it. However when I try to sew, oh, oh!! Paint- 
ing the puppets faces etc. is fun and working the pup- 
pets is food for thought as there are so many possi- 
bilities of so many things. Writing the story of the 
show is a great job. There is a wide field for imagi- 
nation etc. for material. Watching handier people 
than I also is a help. I gain by their knowledge and 
another mystery is cleared up for me. I really can 
say that my puppet class is one subject I’m glad I 
haven’t missed up and one subject I enjoy and also 
learn something which when I started was a mystery.” 
Audrey J. K.: 

“Let us stop for a while and take inventory of our 
work as they do in business. Why shouldn’t we take 
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an inventory of it? For this Major Art Course is a — 


business all by itself. We have our tiny factory where 
all the things are made, and in the same room we have 
our business meetings, as you might call them. The 
President of our business is none other than our 
teacher. We students make up the workers. True, we 
have but forty minutes a day of this, and I am sure 
that all the boys and girls who are taking, or who have 
taken this course consider that as the only bad part 
of it. Let me tell you what it has done for me. It has 
taught me to think. It has taught me to do things for 
myself, and to feel the satisfaction when you know 
that you have done something—yourself. I have 
learned the value of real art from it, and I am able 
to see the beauty in different objects now, not just see 
the mere object. It has helped me marvelously in 
English. My vocabulary has increased, and I am bet- 
ter able to express my opinions. It has sent me for- 


ward in my other subjects too. I understand the need 


of an education, and the ways to better myself. 

“TI have heard various people, afew teachers for ex- 
ample, comment on the foolishness of such a course 
and how only pupils weak in other subjects should 
take this easy course. Nothing would delight me more 


than to gather up these teachers, put them to work, 


and demand that they put on a show. I am sure that 
would have changed their minds before they were half 
through. And then I would laugh, as I laugh now when 
I hear them discussing the subject. 

‘“‘And now, with all these concrete arguments and de- 
scriptions, if anybody still feels wary and doubtful as 
to the value of this Major Art Course, let them come 
to me. I still have plenty more good, solid, and sturdy 
reasons why this course should be established in every 
high school in the United States, and also in every 
high school in every foreign nation. I am positive that 
I could make even the most set-in-ideas person see my 
point of view and come over to my ways of thinking. 
Bear your banners high, you students who are fighting 
with me for this worthwhile course, and you will get 
what you want.’’ 


So if the work with marionettes has been “fun’’ for 
some students, has developed habits of work in others 


to whom it was an unknown quantity before, if it has" 


vitalized literature for a few and has opened for some 
others the vista of an interesting hobby, probably it 
will be worth trying in other schools where there are 
pupils who have difficulty adapting themselves to the 
usual curriculum. With the brighter students, won- 
ders may be accomplished. So why not get a book of 
directions, some plasticine, wood, wire, a bit of cloth; 
then summon all your ingenuity and all your patience 
to create some marionettes that may inspire that 
problem boy and that rather scatter-brained girl to 
real work, work in which they take a real pride and 
which may serve to direct their imagination and their 
energies in most fruitful channels in the future. 
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Masks and mitten puppets made by 
an adult group of the Federal Art 
Teaching Project. Brooklyn Museum. 


Stage design for "Carmen," by adults 
in the free class of the Federal Art 
Teaching Project. Brooklyn Museum. 


HAND PUPPETS THE SCHOOL 


The hand puppet is the simplest kind of puppet there 
is as far as construction goes. Something round for 
the puppet’s head, a rag for its clothes and to cover 
the puppeteer’s hand and, with a hole in the cloth and 
the head for the puppeteer’s finger, a potential actor 
is born. He can be made to nod and to bow, can be 
made to live, by so little as the crooking of a finger. 
There is nothing like the thrill to be gotten out of con- 
structing him and then making him come alive. 

Not only is the hand puppet the simplest to make, 
it is the kind best loved by children. Left to them- 
selves, they display great aptitude for and take great 
delight in making their puppets come alive and in com- 
posing lines for them on the spot. It seems to be per- 
fectly natural for them to do so. And they are en- 
tranced by the experience. 

Considering the love of the small child for the hand 
puppet, its simplicity of construction and use and the 
comparative difficulties presented by the marionette 
for the very young, it is proper that the hand puppet 
should be stressed at the early age levels. The pup- 
pets which are made at these levels are crude and un- 
finished but their makers do not find them lacking. 
Neither do they, concentrating upon the speech and 
action of their puppets, feel any need for scenery or a 
stage. All that they need are the hand puppets plus 
the freedom to express themselves. 

Though especially applicable to the very young child 
the hand puppet is successful at any age level in the 
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By EMILY FARNHAM 


school, the puppet, its speech and its surroundings 
growing in complexity with the age level. Moreover, 
it is applicable to any age of man. From the time that 
a child can hold a stick that is attached to a puppet 
head in his small hand until, far into the seventh age 
of man, the grip weakens, he is susceptible. For the 
hand, puppet is a disease of the mind and heart from 
which one is never free once he has contracted the 
germ of it. The puppet grasped in the hand of the 
child will grow and change in conception, craftsman- 
ship and character as the mind of the child, its master, 
grows and changes. 

Because of this suitability to all age levels and be- 
cause of the breadth of knowledges, abilities and 
talents drawn upon in the hand puppet play, it can be 
used extensively in school work for the purposes of 
correlation and integration. It can be made to make 
a direct appeal to every subject within the curriculum. 
All departments can be vitally concerned with the 
preparation or the presentation of a hand puppet per- 
formance. 

Another attribute of the hand puppet play contribut- 
ing to its educational importance is its practicability. 
The hand puppet play is more practicable than the 
marionette performance because of its greater sim- 
plicity of construction and equipment. Both, while 
retaining as great educational, recreational and profit- 
able values, are far more so than the usual large 
scale dramatic performance. Both the hand puppet 
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Creating puppets at the Brooklyn 
Museum is a part of the Federal 
Art Teaching Project program. 


play and the marionette performance possess the great 
advantage of being able to be presented as frequently 
as is desired. 

The practicability and simplicity of the construction 
and equipment involved in the hand puppet play are 
merely the by-products of true needs. A place for the 
puppets to perform can be just an opening in a door- 
way formed by hanging a curtain across it at a suit- 
able height or merely a large box with the bottom and 
one side cut out and a curtain hung beneath to hide 
the puppeteers. A large frame of cardboard or wood, 
painted the right color, will enhance any one of these 
or similar spaces contrived for puppet stages. Of 
course the ideal space for hand puppet actors is pro- 
vided by the hand puppet booth, which can be any 
triple-sectioned folding screen having a horizontal, rec- 
tangular hole of about three feet by one and a half 
feet cut into the center section at the proper height 
for the puppeteers who are going to use the booth and 
far enough below the top of the screen to show their 
heads. A plain or decorated back drop of a value 
contrasting to the puppets can be hung behind them 
to show them up, act as scenery and hide the pup- 
peteers. 

The hand puppet performance is unique in that it 
requires only normal lighting. However, lights can 
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be used to advantage at night or in a darkened room. 
For this purpose a string of small bulbs overhead or 
below the opening does very well. A single bulb on 
a cord or flashlight can be hung in the upper center 
of the opening out of view of the audience or can be 
held high or low at the side. 


Fascinating materials derived from everywhere and 
nowhere go into the making of a puppet—materials 
that are glad to forget their pasts, ci.ange their names 
and begin a new, glorified existence: A chicken feather 
is made to adorn the cap of the rogue of Sherwood 
Forest: a tin can becomes armor for Saint George of 
dragon fame: yarn off the backs of sheep comes to 
grace the chin of a Bluebeard and the scalp of an 
Aladdin. 

In the initial conception of a puppet and throughout 
his construction, especially in the making of heads, 
hands and feet, in painting and in costuming it is wise 
to remember that the product is to be an actor, a being 
of dramatic effect. It is also wise to keep in mind 
that the head, hands and feet of the normal puppet 
are large in proportion to the rest of his body and that 
his features are usually distorted and exaggerated. 


_ Hand puppet heads, hands and feet are best made of 
/wood or stuffed cloth. For very small children, cloth, 
potatoes, cork and soap succeed. For the more ex- 
perienced, wood, plastic wood and papier maché offer 
more possibilities. If the parts are to be made of 
plastic wood or papier maché, plaster of paris moulds 
must be made from forms modeled in plasticine or 
some other soft sculptors’ clay. 


Puppet heads, hands and feet are not complete until 
they have been painted. Even the most ordinary pup- 
pet part may achieve personality and individuality 
through the choice of color and the way in which it is 
applied. Since the parts are in the round no allowance 
need be made for lights and. shadows, as they will be 
taken care of by the natural or artificial lighting em- 
ployed in the puppet play. Of course the medium for 
coloring a part depends upon the material from which 
it is made. 


The body of the puppet actor is the hand of the 
puppeteer covered by a bag, preferably the same color 
as the back drop, to which the puppet head and sleeves 
are attached. The bag, indiscernible because of its 
likeness to the background, covers the puppeteer’s 
hand and arm and allows the actor to seem self-pro- 
pelled. A loop sewed to the lower end of the bag 
allows the puppet to be hung upside down, ready for 
the hand of the puppeteer, when it is not in use. 


The means—tacks, stitches, grooves—for attaching 
the head, hands and feet to the bag and puppet clothes 
will also be conditioned by the materials concerned. 
Once the parts have been assembled and the hand 
thrust into the finished puppet, the magic of puppetry 
begins to work and the artist and his product are 
transformed into dramatist and actor. 
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The illustration 
at the right is 
a group of 
puppets made 
at the Chicago 
Normal College 
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It developed in an after-practice course at the Nor- 
mal College in which “art projects” for upper grade 
classes were being stressed. The students decided to 
explore this field themselves, after considerable discus- 
sion as to what would offer them and their future pupils 
the largest returns in the field of creative expression. 
The attitude of the students varied as they entered 
upon the work, as did their reactions throughout the 
weeks -devoted to the projects. The class was pur- 
posely thrown upon its own resources, so as to stimu- 
late initiative, to encourage cooperation and to de- 
velop persistence in overcoming difficulties, until a 
workable unit had been evolved. Because they were, 
for the most part, a rather self-sufficient group, 
definite instructions were not given. Help was 
offered only when obviously needed. It was intended 
that each student should investigate for himself and 
that he would save what he found of value. 

Any teacher knows that it takes considerable time 
for a class to orient itself, especially when the group 
is as large as this one was. Of course, the instructor 
stressed the importance of effective construction and 
characterization and hoped that, though the time was 
short, the individual results would measure up to cer- 
tain standards from the art point of view. Though 
there were a number of handicaps, such as the short- 
ening of time for class work, and the fact that the 
public appearance was scheduled after the course 
was completed, the consensus of opinion showed that 
all had gained some new power and joy in the work, 
and so it was worthwhile. 
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In spite of the limitations of a new setting and no 
practice, the students gave an interesting perform- 
ance, after which there were individual demonstra- 
tions on the floor and before the curtain. 

After the project was completed each student was 
asked to evaluate his own experiences in a written 
paper. Some of the statements follow. 

“Art has always been a source of much anxiety, 
and a horrible feeling of utter helplessness engulfs me 
when I am confronted with an art project. However 
—and I make this statement with all sincerity and 
due consideration—this project strangely spared me 
that feeling. Here was something even I could do, 
and I certainly enjoyed doing it.” Mary Roman. 

“This form of activity has become popular with 
teachers because of its many advantages for classroom 
use. Some of these advantages are (1) the interest 
that is created in a novel project of this type is 
usually high, (2) the materials involved in the mak- 
ing are easily and inexpensively obtained; very often 
they can be made from materials on hand, and (3) 
puppet making, under skilled direction, brings about 
valuable integration of subjects.” M. Leahy. 


“T think puppet making provides intellectual expe- 
riences in looking up history of marionettes and in 
writing of the individual group plays, art experiences 
in the costuming of the marionettes and the making of 
the scenery, and manual experiences in the construc- 
tion of marionettes and stage.” Mary Ann Kielbasa. 
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These two illustrations are 
from a shadow play with 
Saint-Saens’ music: "Carinval 
of the Animals" and are 
shown through courtesy of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art 
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SHADOW 
PLAYS 


This Nativity scene was 
created by children in 
the Cleveland Museum 
as a part of the edu- 


cational program. 


Shadow puppets by pupils of Mrs. 
Winifred H. Mills, Fairmount Jr. 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ADVENTURE 


Brown, Forman—Punch’s Progress, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1936. 
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Wilkinson, Walter—Puppets in Yorkshire; The Peep 
Show; Vagabonds and Puppets; Puppets into Scot- 
land, New York, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1932-35. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Anderson, Madge—The Heroes of the Puppet Stage, 
New York Harcourt Brace, 1923. 

Boehn, von, Max—Dolis and Puppets, translated by 
Josephine Nicoll, London, Harrap, 1932. 

Jeanne, Paul—De Poesjenellenkelder, Paris, Editions 
de la Trés Illustre Campagnie des Petits Coméd- 
iens de Bois, 1934. Obtainable from Puppetry 
Imprints. 

Joseph, Helen Haiman—A Book of Marionettes, New 
York, The Viking Press, 1929. 

Ransome, Grace Greenleaf—Puppets and Shadows, a 
bibliography, Boston, F. W. Faxon Co., 1931. 


PLAYS 


Bufano, Remo—The Show Book of Remo Bufano, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. 

Brown, Forman—The Pie-Eyed Piper and other im- 
pertinent puppet plays, New York, Greenberg. 
1933. 

Hughes, B. and G.—Maurice Sand’s Plays for Marion- 

ettes, (translation), New York, Samuel French, 
1931. 

Inverarity, R. Bruce—Playable Puppet Plays, Univ. of 
Wash, Seattle, 1934. 

Junior League Puppet Plays, New York, Samuel 
French, 1929-1935. 

Mills, W. H. and Dunn, L. M.—Shadow Plays, 3 sets, 
Cleveland, The Harter Pub. Co., 2065 E. 71st St., 
1931. 

Pepler, H. D. C.—The Four Minstrels of Bremen and 
The Two Robbers, Ditchling, Hassocks, Sussex, 
England, Pepler and Sewell. 

Pepler, H. D. C.—Little Red Riding Hood and St. 
George and the Dragon, Pepler and Sewell. 

McPharlin, Paul—A Repertory of Marionette Plays,, 
New York, The Viking Press, 1929. 

Reighard, Catherine—Plays for Puppets and People, 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1928. 
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Stewart, Mary—The Land of Punch and Judy, New 
York, Fleming H. Revell Co., 1922. 

Stoddard, Ann and Sarg, Tony—A Book of Marion- 
ette Plays, New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1921. 
Tragical Comedy or Comical Tragedy of Punch and 
Judy—Cambridge, Mass., Washburn and Thomas, 
1925. With illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


TECHNIQUE 


Ackley, Edith Flack—Marionettes, easy to make, fun 
to use, New York, Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1929. 

Bechdolt, Jack—The Modern Handy Book for Boys, 
New York, Greenberg, 1933. 

Bufano, Remo—Be a Puppet Showman, New York, 
Century, 1933. 

Bussell, Jan and Hogarth, Ann—Marionettes and 
How to Make Them, Ditchling, Hassocks, Sussex, 
England, Pepler and Sewell, 1934. 

Collins, E. A. and Chalton, Auruba B.—Puppet Plays 
in Education, N. Y., Barnes, 1932. 

Collins, A. Frederick — The Amateur Entertainer, 
New York, Appleton, 1934. 

Ficklen, Bessie A.—A Handbook of Fist Puppets, 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1935. 

Gray, Ethel C.—Marionettes Go to School, Chickasha, 
Okla. Pub. by the Author, 1929. 

Green, Dana S.—Puppet Making, New York. The 
Studio Publications, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave. 

Hayes, James J. and Nelson, Nicholas—Trick Marion- 
ettes, Puppetry Imprints, 1935. 

Mills, W. H. and Dunn, L. M.—Marionettes, Masks and 
Shadows, New York, Doubleday Doran Co., 1927. 

Mclsaac, F. J.—The Tony Sarg Marionette Book, New 
York, The Viking Press, 1921. 

McPharlin, Paul—Puppetry Imprints (a _ series of 
handbooks on the making of puppets, stages, etc.) 
155 Wimbleton Drive, Birmingham, Mich. 

Munger, M. P. and Elder, A. L.—The Book of Puppets, 
Boston, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 1935. 

Murphy, Virginia—Puppetry, an educational venture, 
New York, Art Federation Press, 1933. 

Plimpton, Edna—Your Workshop, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1932. 

Rose, A.—The Boy Showman and Entertainer, New 
York, Dutton, 1926. 

School Arts Mazagine—Plays and Puppet Shows, 
Worcester, Mass. 1933. 

Whanslaw, H. W.—Everybody’s Marionette Book; the 
Bankside Book of Puppets, London, Wells Gard- 
ner, Darton and Co. 

Whanslaw, H. W.—Everybody’s Theater (and how to 
make it), London, Wells Gardner, Darton and Co. 
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PUPPETRY FILMS 


For seven years the Department of Fine Arts of Ohio State 
University has been experimenting with the use of the moving 
picture in art classes. None of these films has been more suc- 
cessful than the ones made to demonstrate the processes in- 
volved in the miniature stage. The smallness of puppets, the 
intricacy of their controllers, the complications of their stages 
make enlarged projection much more desirable than actual-size 
demonstration. 

Our objection to the puppet problem as it is usually pre- 


sented in our schools is the limitations imposed by the teacher. 


This is usually occasioned by the complications that arise from 
the use of a multiplicity of tools and materials. For a teacher 
to be involved with forty children working at the same time in 
clay, metal, cloth, wood, cardboard, paper, paint, and electricity, 
has its difficulties. It is much easier for him to have everyone 
follow his directions and do the same thing in the same way. 

Yet to do this takes away every advantage that puppetry 
has in the development of the constructive imagination, and is 
something that should be avoided by the intelligent teacher. 

A fifteen minute “review” of a film, showing the construc- 
tion of a puppet with his adaptation to a particular position in 


_a theatrical world enables a child to thoroughly understand just 


what problems he is going to meet and to “think through” the 
whole situation before he begins any actual work. 

A puppet, if it is to have the respect of anyone, must be 
part of a dramatic situation. To think of it merely as a doll, 
with no character, no foothold in a theatrical world, no environ- 
ment, is unfortunate. Without ideals for a dramatic presenta- 
tion, no boy or girl will go very far in puppetry. His puppets 
are merely “stuffied shirts.” Any actor must entirely lose him- 
self in a “part.” “There are no rules” you tell children. “You 
make the puppet do what you want it to do. That is the reason 
you call it a puppet. Were it managing you, you would be the 
puppet!” It is one of the most difficult things to teach children 
to forget their puppets and to think of a dramatic situation. A 
film can present this relationship to a theatrical performance 
as a whole in the most effective way. 

A film that teaches the processes involved in puppetry 
should not necessarily be on a level with the child’s capacities 
but should present a standard for him to work to. The first 
puppetry process film that we made is a good example of what 
not to do. It gives the usual papier-maché process for making 
puppet heads, the ordinary wooden bodies and controllers and 
ways of working them, but it presents no standard for a dra- 
matic performance. Recognizing the limitations of the first film, 
a second was made with the definite aim of stimulating the cre- 
ative powers of the young puppeteer. The best puppet crafts- 
man that could be found, the most perfect relationship of actor 
to play was sought for. This second film has been a most valu- 
able teaching aid, and others, “How to Make a Shadow Play,” 
“How to Make a Rod Puppet” and “How to Make a Hand 
Puppet,” have been made or are in the process of being made 
on the same principle: the presenting of a standard for a dra- 
matic whole with an analysis of the problems presented in the 
particular performance. 

These films have been shown experimentally in a few places 
and will soon be available to anyone who wishes them. 


Alice Robinson. 


FIRST AMERICAN PUPPETRY CONFERENCE 


The little city of Holland, Michigan, which lies on the east- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan, about 150 miles both from Chicago 
and Detroit, has offered its hospitality to the puppeteers of 
America for their first big get-together. From Wednesday, 
July 8, to Saturday, July 11, those who are interested in pup- 
petry, whether amateurs or professionals, teachers or students, 
novices or adepts, will be welcomed to the town, where a series 
of talks, demonstrations, exhibitions and social gatherings wi'l 
enliven the week-end. Puppets from all over the world will be 
on display. Books, posters, programs and other printed material 
relating to puppetry may be seen. A series of performances by 
at least eight of the leading puppet, marionette and shadow- 
figure companies of America will mark the most elaborate pro- 
gram of puppet plays ever to be seen in one spot in four days. 
Matters of artistic and commercial importance to puppeteers 
will be discussed. Puppet making will be seen step by step. 
And of most importance, puppeteers from every part of the 
continent who have not hitherto been able to meet, except 
through correspondence, will have the opportunity to chat and 
get acquainted. 

For further information, write Paul McPharlin, 155 Wimble- 
ton Drive, Birmingham, Michigan, or William Connelly, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Holland, Michigan. 


Paul McPharlin. 


Talens Products 
. » » The Standard 


We are striving to the utmost to furnish all types 
of art and crafts materials of the highest possible 
age at reasonable prices. Talens Products are 
not always the lowest-priced, but we believe that 
they are the least expensive when the quality of 
the materials is taken into consideration. 


Talens Water Colors, Crayons, Poster Colors, 
and Easel Paints are fast becoming the standard 
by which all others are judged. 


Our materials for the crafts worker interested 
in Metalwork, Leatherwork, Block Printing, Pottery, 
Beadwork, Book Binding, Loom Weaving, and 
Modeling offer to the teacher and the worker the 
best materials available consistent with reasonable 
prices. 


We also have a complete Marionette Outfit 
containing all of the wooden parts ready for use, 
together with a pattern for the cloth arms and 
body, and complete instruction for making the 
head by the papier-mache process. 

It is easier to obtain all of your art materials, 
crafts materials, tools, and equipment from one 
source of supply. Write for hae Crafts Instruc- 
tion Book and Catalog of Materials. 


TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS INC. 
Chicago e New York 


Dallas e San Francisco 


Now Booking — 1936-1937 — Fourteenth Season 
THE TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


PEER GYNT 
Largest Marionette Production Ever Staged 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


Presented on an Elizabethan Stage 


JASON AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne 


MASTER MARIONETTES 


Professional Puppets for Amateur Puppeteers 
Write for Descriptive Material 


DUNCAN-MABLEY, INCORPORATED 
2063 East 100th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 


PAUL THEOBALD A specialty shop in American 
104 South Michigan Ave., color reproductions where your 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. personal and intelligent attention. 


receive free our monthly "BOOK AND ART NEWS". 


and foreign art books and fine 


book and art wants receive 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 


All phases of Fashion Illustration and Design, 
Forecasting, Draping, Millinery, Interior 
Decoration, Stage, Screen, Textile De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Fashion Journal- 
ism and Life Class. Day and Evening 
School. Incorporated under Regents. 
Teachers acquire professional methods 
for classroom or personal needs. Alert- 
ness Credits B., of E., given. Studio Sales De- 
partment disposes of our students’ work. Every 
member of advanced classes often placed by our free 
Placement Bureau. Your inspection invited. Send for 
Circular 10, or telephone COLumbus_  5-2077. 


The School which for over ten years has won high- 
est honors in every competition it has entered. 


Not the most expensive but the best 
! investigate before registering elsewhere 


PAUL McPHARLIN 


Birmingham, Michigan 


PUPPETRY IMPRINTS 


Send me a 3c stamp for the 
Bulletin of year books, hand- 
books, plays and puppet supplies 


Marjorie Batchelder’s Marionettes 


FOR EDUCATION 
FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


@ If you need to raise funds for your school, club, 
or church; or provide an assembly program both 
educational and entertaining; or plan amusement 
for a summer camp, a performance by Marjorie 
Batchelder's Marionettes will give you just what you 
want. 

@ ‘The Birds" by Aristophanes, first performed in 
Athens in 414 B. C., is a significant contribution to 
puppet art; a colorful comedy designed particu- 
larly for adult taste. Presented in 1935, it is to be 
revived for the 1936-37 season. 


@ The current show, "St. George and the Dragon," 
appeals to both children and adults; action, witty 
dialogue, tremendous conflict with dreadful dragon 
—what could be more diverting? You may also 
see “Pensive Puppets,” by Nina Efimova, famous 
Russian puppeteer. The children would especially 
like the popular puppet dancers: Hoopdoodle, 
Catawumpus, Juggler and others. 


@ Now in preparation—''Columbia's Birthday," a 
rollicking hand puppet show, with Punch and the 
Devil and Primrose, the Pig. And for next year— 
but write for more information and plans for new 
productions. 


MARJORIE BATCHELDER, Dept. of Fine Arts, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


"Your figures are all such beautiful works of art.” 
—PAULINE BENTON, of the Red Gate Shadow Players, New York. 


MARIONETTE MAKING 


Study this summer at home 
or in the college-accredited 


EIGHT-WEEK SUMMER COURSES Start June 29th 


TWO-WEEK ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ART METHODS COURSE STARTS JUNE 29th 


TWO-WEEK HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ART METHODS COURSE STARTS JULY 13th 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, Interior Decoration, 
Commercial Art, Illustration, Fashions. 
Special Saturday Morning Methods Course for Teachers Until June 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


course at my studio in Detroit. 
Write for fu 


rther particulars. 


CARL WERNTZ, President 


18 South Michigan Avenue 


HUGH NEWMAN, Managing Director 
Chicago, Ill. 


ANNOUNCING 


AN INTENSIVE LABORATORY COURSE 
FOR 


TEACHERS 
DESIGNERS 


In response to many requests, Felix Payant 
will give a concentrated course in design 
and methods including development of 
ideas, solution of special problems, evalua- 
tion of materials and methods. Lectures, 
conferences, individual instruction. All con- 
ditions conducive to personal development. 


June 15-27 inclusive — twelve days 
Laboratory of Design, 20 S. Third St., Columbus, O 
July 6-18 inclusive — _ twelve days 


Studio (in the Catskills) Woodstock, New York 
For further information 


ELIZABETH BRUEHLMAN, Secretary 
Design, 20 S. Third St., Columbus, O. 


DESIGN Now On Sale At... 


Akron, Ohio The News Exchange, 29 S. Main 

Chicago, Ill. Brentano's Inc., 63 E. Washington St. 
Carson Pirie-Scott, State and Madison 
Flamuco Artists Supply Co., 53 E. Adams St. 
Kroch's Bookstores, 206 No. Michigan Ave. 
Marshall Field & Co., 121 No. State St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Fountain News Co., 426 Walnut St. 
McAlpin Co., 13 West 4th St. 


The Dodd Co., 1025 Huron Road. 
Halle Brothers Book Shop, 1228 Euclid Ave. 

Columbus, Ohio F. & R. Lazarus Co., Town and High Sts. 
Long's College Supply Store, 15th Ave. and High 
McClelland's Book Store, 26 North High St. 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. 3rd 
L. Black Co., 1540 Woodward Ave. 
J. L. Hudson, Woodward at Gratiot 
Indianapolis, Ind. L. S. Ayers & Co., | W. Washington St. 

H. Lieber Co., 24 W. Washington St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Smith News Co., 613!/, S. Hill St. 

’ E. Westphal Art Co., 527 W. 8th St. 
Louisville, Ky. W. K. Stewart Co., 550 S. 4th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. H. A. Rogers Co., 911 Marquette Ave. 

New York Brentano's, | W. 47th St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The Edward Wren Store, 3! E. High St. 
Boggs & Buhl, 501 Federal St. 

Springfield, Ohio Joseph Horne Co., Penn, Stanwix & Duquesne 


Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland Artists Supply Co., 402 Hickox Bldg. 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 


EDUCATION 


CREATIVE | 


LEISURE 


INDUSTRY 


ARTS 
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